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PART-TIME  FARMING  FOR  INCOME1 

E.  L.  ADAMS3  and  J.  L.  WANN4 


INTRODUCTION 

This  bulletin  was  conceived  and  carried  out  with  a  hope  that  its  pages 
will  serve  to  guide  the  prospective  part-time  farmer,  by  pointing  out 
the  mistakes  made  by  misinformed  purchasers  and  by  indicating  some- 
thing of  the  status  and  possibilities  of  part-time  farming,  as  drawn  from 
the  experiences  of  several  score  of  part-time  farmers  located  in  two 
extensive  areas  contiguous  to  the  more  densely  populated  centers  of  the 
state. 

Part-time  farming  for  many  years  has  been  well  represented  in  Cali- 
fornia agriculture.  During  recent  times,  stimulated  by  reduced  incomes, 
lack  of  employment,  need  for  economizing,  and  lower  land  prices,  an 
increasing  number  of  prospective  buyers  are  turning  to  a  consideration 
of  part-time  farming.  Simultaneously,  holders  of  large  tracts  of  farm- 
ing lands,  real  estate  operators,  and  others  are  evincing  a  mounting 
interest  in  subdividing  and  disposing  of  lands  in  small  farms  to  these 
prospective  buyers  or  in  advocating  part-time  farming  as  a  means  of 
providing  a  certain  amount  of  social  relief.  Properly  conceived,  organ- 
ized, and  administered,  there  is  a  definite  place  for  part-time  farming 
in  the  agricultural  structure  of  the  state.  But  if  improperly  conceived, 
organized,  or  administered,  there  is  an  ever  present  danger  that  buyers 
will  be  subjected  to  worry,  privation,  and  financial  loss.  The  purpose  of 
this  bulletin  is  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  income  possibilities  of  part- 
time  farming  and  outline  factors  making  for  safety  in  selecting  and 
organizing  part-time  farms,  and  to  suggest  matters  to  be  considered 
before  a  prospective  buyer  embarks  upon  what,  to  him,  may  be  a  new 
field. 

Phase  of  Part-Time  Farming  Under  Discussion. — Part-time  farming, 
as  developed  in  this  bulletin,  has  to  do  with  farms  operated  by  families, 
the  wage  earners  of  which  divide  their  time  and  energy  between  a  wage 
or  salaried  position  and  the  farm  holdings,  deriving  a  substantial  part 
of  their  incomes  from  more  or  less  regular  employment  separate  and 

i  Received  for  publication  May  1, 1934. 

2  Paper  No.  54,  The  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

3  Professor  of  Farm  Management,  Agricultural  Economist  in  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  Agricultural  Economist  on  the  Giannini  Foundation. 

*  Technical  Assistant  on  the  Giannini  Foundation,  1932-33. 
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apart  from  their  farming.  Under  this  conception  farming  and  regular 
employment  supplement  one  another  as  a  means  of  obtaining  incomes. 
The  outside  employment  consists  of  many  kinds  of  jobs,  tasks,  and  pro- 
fessions, including  working  for  wages  at  farm  tasks  for  other  farmers 
and  having  charge  of  farmers'  marketing  activities.  Individuals  deriv- 
ing a  portion  of  their  incomes  from  investments,  or  utilizing  part-time 
farming  primarily  as  a  hobby  or  for  recreation  are  not  included. 

Moreover,  the  part-time  farm  constitutes  both  a  home  and  a  source  of 
income.  Both  are  important  aspects  and  both,  in  the  minds  of  the  oper- 
ators, enter  into  their  conception  of  the  purpose,  place,  and  scope  of 
part-time  farming.  The  relative  importance  of  the  two  aspects  is,  how- 
ever, given  different  weight  by  different  individuals.  In  some  cases  the 
home  aspect  predominates;  in  others  the  farming  is  stressed  as  more 
important. 

Part-time  farming,  as  considered  in  this  bulletin,  thus  comprises  a 
type  of  farming  which  has  as  its  goal  the  double  objective  of  (a)  utiliz- 
ing a  portion  of  the  time  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  family  in  con- 
nection with  farming  operations,  and  (b)  increasing  incomes  through 
utilization  and  sale  of  products  resulting  from  such  farming  operations. 

Part-time  farming  for  income  occupies  a  middle  position  between 
commercial  farming  which  utilizes  the  full  time  of  operators  and  con- 
stitutes the  principal  and  usually  the  only  source  of  income,  and  the 
small  farm  home  or  subsistence  homestead  operated  to  produce  food- 
stuffs solely  for  use  by  the  operator  and  his  family  without  thought  of 
any  appreciable  sales  of  the  commodities  thus  produced.5 

Prevalence  of  Part-Time  Farming. — Because  of  its  dual  nature,  which 
embraces  both  farming  and  regular  or  occasional  employment,  part-time 
farming  has,  as  a  natural  corollary,  had  its  greatest  growth  contiguous 
to  and  within  commuting  distances  of  centers  of  population  sufficiently 
large  enough  to  furnish  employment  of  an  industrial  or  professional 
nature,  and  so  situated  that  suitable  farming  lands  are  available  within 
commuting  distance  of  places  of  employment.  Both  employment  and 
suitable  sites  are  factors  which  govern  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
resulting  part-time  farming  activities.  Thus,  part-time  farms  are  princi- 
pally encountered  in  the  vicinities  of  towns  and  centers  wherever  the 
personal  urge  to  engage  in  limited  farming  is  coupled  with  available 
lands  sufficiently  close  so  that  the  owner  can  divide  his  time  between 
farming  and  some  other  form  of  employment.  Part-time  farming  is 

s  For  an  admirable  discussion  of  these  subsistence  small  farm  homes,  see :  Agricul- 
tural Department,  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  What  the  newcomer  should 
know  about  the  small  farm  home.  Published  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Eevised  1932.  (Mimeo.) 
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today  being  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  practically  all  the  principal 
towns  and  cities  of  California,  wherever  agricultural  land,  desire  to 
farm,  and  part-time  employment  are  concurrently  existent.  Generally, 
part-time  farms  are  found  clustered  in  fairly  well-defined  colonies  con- 
tiguous to  centers  of  employment,  varying  in  numbers  from  a  few  to 
many  farms. 
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1.  Alameda 154 

2.  Alpine 4 

3.  Amador 39 

4.  Butte 253 

5.  Calaveras 50 

6.  Colusa 28 

7.  Contra  Costa 174 

8.  Del  Norte 4 

9.  El  Dorado Ill 

10.  Fresno 389 

11.  Glenn 87 

12.  Humboldt 182 

13.  Imperial 156 

14.  Inyo 22 

Fig.  1. — Distribution  of  part-time  farms  as  indicated  by  the  1930  Census.  Every 
county  in  California  possesses  part-time  farms,  as  denned  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Note  the  concentration  of  part-time 
farms  in  the  vicinities  of  the  more  important  centers  of  population,  especially  those 
areas  adjacent  to  Sacramento,  Stockton,  San  Francisco  Bay,  Modesto,  Fresno, 
Tulare,  and  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area. 

(Each  dot  represents  ten  part-time  farms.  Areas  included  by  solid  lines  indicate 
localities  in  which  records  were  taken.) 
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No  distinguishing  features  single  out  part-time  farms.  Some  are  small 
in  area,  namely,  1  acre  or  less,  while  others  consist  of  many  acres.  Some 
are  farmed  intensively,  while  others  are  farmed  extensively.  Some  are 
organized  to  produce  a  variety  of  farm  commodities,  while  others  spe- 
cialize in  fruits,  truck,  poultry,  dairying,  or  gardening,  etc. 

According  to  the  1930  Census,  every  county  in  California  was  repre- 
sented in  part-time  farming,  the  number  of  farms  varying  from  2  in  San 
Francisco  County  to  702  in  Los  Angeles  County.  The  total  for  the  state 
was  given  as  8,525.  The  distribution  of  such  farms  throughout  the  state 
is  indicated  in  figure  l.6 

METHOD  OF  STUDY 
In  order  to  find  the  factors  that  are  involved  in  a  properly  conceived, 
organized,  and  administered  part-time  farm  together  with  the  inherent 
advantages,  limitations,  and  problems,  a  study  was  made  of  the  degree 
of  success  attained  by  groups  of  part-time  farmers  during  the  spring 
of  1933. 

Visits  were  made  to  part-time  farmers  for  purposes  of  interviewing, 
collecting,  and  recording  data  considered  as  vital  to  a  study  such  as  this. 
In  order  to  insure  completeness  and  uniformity  in  the  collected  data, 
questionnaires  were  prepared  in  advance  of  the  visits.  The  data  con- 
sisted of  the  f  ollowing  : 

Date  of  visit. 

Kecord  number. 

Name  and  address  of  operator. 

Nationality  and  approximate  age  of  operator. 

Length  of  time  in  part-time  farming. 

Occupation  of  operator  prior  to  acquiring  a  part-time  farm. 

Nature  of  employment  aside  from  part-time  farming  during  year  prior  to  date 
of  visit,  and  total  amount  of  income. 

Operator's  farm  training  and  experience. 

Number  of  families  and  persons  living  on  the  farm. 

Number  of  children  in  operator's  family  (a)  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  (b) 
twelve  years  of  age  and  older. 

Eeasons  for  taking  up  a  part-time  farm. 

Type  of  farming  and  kinds  of  commodities  produced. 

Inventory  of  productive  enterprises  (such  as  numbers  or  acreage  of  garden ;  fruits 
and  vines — mature  and  young;  field  crops;  chickens;  rabbits;  cows). 

c  The  Census  defines  a  part-time  farm  as  one  which  conforms  to  the  usual  require- 
ments of  a  farm — 3  acres  of  land  or  more  upon  which  farming  operations  are  con- 
ducted, or  less  if  the  value  of  the  products  is  $250 — and  in  addition  one  whose 
operator  worked  off  the  farm  150  days  or  over,  provided  the  value  of  the  products 
from  the  farm  did  not  exceed  $750  even  though  the  operator  worked  away  from  home 
150  days  or  more.  Thus  the  census  definition,  though  pertinent  in  connection  with 
census  figures  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  part-time  farming  is  practiced  in 
California,  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  the  conception  of  part-time  farming  as 
discussed  in  this  bulletin. 
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Statement  of  yields  and  total  value  of  products  for  year  preceding  date  of  visit. 

Estimate  of  proportion  of  family  food  requirements  produced  on  the  farm ;  amount 
of  monthly  grocery  bill. 

Statement  of  amount  of  sales  (in  quantities  and  money)  and  manner  of  disposing 
of  products  available  for  sale. 

Statement  of  cash  expenditures  for  seed,  feed,  hired  labor,  fertilizers  and  manures, 
taxes,  and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

Amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  farm  by  (a)  the  operator,  (b)  his  wife,  and  (c) 
other  members  of  the  family. 

Estimated  cost  of  getting  established,  including  date  of  purchase,  purchase  price 
of  land,  buildings,  water  facilities,  tractor,  work  animals,  truck,  implements,  ma- 
chinery, and  tools. 

Terms  of  purchase,  including  amount  paid  down  for  farm  at  time  of  purchase, 
number  of  payments  required  to  liquidate  debt,  and  rate  of  interest  on  deferred  pay- 
ments. 

Comparison  of  present  worth  with  contracted  or  actual  purchase  price. 

Comparison  of  present  terms  versus  those  agreed  to  at  time  of  purchase. 

Amount  of  present  mortgage. 

Eental  value  of  home. 

Operator's  statement  as  to  disadvantages  of  the  venture. 

Operator's  views  as  to  safeguards  which  should  be  set  up  or  information  conveyed 
to  protect  and  help  others  planning  to  engage  in  part-time  farming. 

Operator's  views  as  to  again  engaging  in  part-time  farming  in  light  of  his  experi- 
ences, if  he  were  free  to  make  a  decision.  If  favorable  to  a  repetition,  what  changes 
would  be  made  in  his  procedure  of  obtaining  land,  equipment,  etc. 

Description  of  the  farm  house  (type  of  construction;  general  appearance,  inside 
and  out;  age;  number  of  rooms;  conveniences — bathtub,  toilet,  pantry,  water,  elec- 
tricity, radio,  electric  washing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  telephone ;  method  of  heat- 
ing; facilities  for  cooking). 

After  the  records  were  collected,  various  summaries  were  compiled 
and  analyzed  for  pertinent  data  and  suggestions,  the  results  of  which 
comprise  the  basis  of  this  bulletin. 

Areas  Selected  for  Study. — Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  part-time 
farms  and  their  relative  importance,  part-time  farmers  Avere  selected 
who  dwelt  within  the  communities  contiguous  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  to  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  and  contiguous  areas.  The  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  (hereinafter  designated  "northern  area")  was  repre- 
sented by  farms  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Martinez,  Concord,  Walnut 
Creek,  Alamo,  Richmond,  and  Danville  (all  in  Contra  Costa  County) ; 
Hayward  and  Oakland  (in  Alameda  County) ;  and  a  few  near  San  Jose 
(in  Santa  Clara  County).  The  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  and  contigu- 
ous areas  (hereinafter  designated  as  the  "southern  area")  were  repre- 
sented by  farms  generously  distributed  throughout  Los  Angeles,  River- 
side, San  Bernardino,  and  Orange  counties. 

Number  of  Records  in  Study. — In  all,  a  total  of  157  usable  records 
was  obtained,  of  which  81  were  from  the  northern  area  and  76  from  the 
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southern  area.  In  addition  a  number  of  reports  were  obtained  from 
former  part-time  farmers,  no  longer  actively  engaged  in  part-time  farm- 
ing, and  from  others  who,  though  not  personally  engaged  in  part-time 
farming,  were  familiar  with  its  status  in  their  respective  localities.  The 
latter  two  groups  were  included  in  order  to  have  the  viewpoint  not  only 
of  operators  actually  engaged  in  part-time  farming,  but  also  of  those 
whose  experiences  may  or  may  not  have  paralleled  those  who  are  still 
on  the  land. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

The  more  outstanding  findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from  detailed 
analyses  of  the  various  records  and  reports  comprising  the  preliminary 
work  are  presented  in  the  following  sections. 

PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  PRODUCED  BY  PART-TIME  FARMERS 

Northern  Area. — The  principal  commodities  reported  as  being  pro- 
duced by  81  part-time  farmers  of  the  northern  area  were  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  squabs,  pigeons,  rabbits  (meat  and  fur), 
milk,  veal,  almonds,  apricots,  oranges,  pears,  prunes,  walnuts  (black  and 
English),  grapes  (both  table  and  wine  varieties),  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  vegetables,  and  bulbs. 

Other  commodities  occasionally  reported  included  apples,  avocados, 
bedding  plants,  beef  cattle,  honey,  canaries,  citrus  nursery  stock,  cut 
flowers,  figs,  geese,  grapefruit,  green  beans,  hogs,  lemons,  peaches, 
pecans,  persimmons,  pheasants,  plums,  potatoes,  saddle  horses,  sheep, 
squash,  sweet  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tomatoes.  Frequently  patches  of 
alfalfa,  barley,  grain  hay,  kale,  wheat,  and  other  feed  crops  were  grown 
for  use  in  feeding  the  part-time  farm  livestock. 

Southern  Area. — The  principal  commodities  resulting  from  part-time 
farming  of  76  farms  in  the  southern  area  were  eggs,  fowls,  turkeys, 
ducks,  rabbits  (for  meat,  fur,  and  sale  as  breeding  stock),  cow  and  goat 
milk;  avocados,  citrus  fruits  (grapefruit,  lemons,  and  oranges),  apri- 
cots, walnuts,  grapes  (both  table  and  wine  varieties),  vegetables,  and 
berries  (youngberries,  blackberries,  and  strawberries). 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PART-TIME  FARMS 

Individuality  rules  in  the  selection  of  enterprises  comprising  the  agri- 
culture of  part-time  farms,  both  in  kind  and  extent.  Some  farms  are 
devoted  to  a  variety  of  enterprises,  others  to  but  a  single  major  activity. 
While  a  fairly  well-defined  core  of  activities  can  be  detected  in  some 
areas,  yet  the  prevailing  and  outstanding  status  is  one  of  marked  differ- 
ences between  part-time  farms,  even  though  these  may  be  located  in  a 
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limited  area  of  comparable  soils,  climate,  topography,  weeds,  and  other 
physical  and  biological  conditions. 

A  tendency  for  certain  types  of  enterprises  common  to  certain  groups 
of  part-time  farms  was  found  to  predominate  in  some  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Castro  Valley,  contiguous  to  Hay  ward  (Alameda  County) 
poultry  and  pigeons  together  with  family  gardens  and  family  orchards 
comprised  the  principal  type  of  enterprise.  In  the  areas  adjacent  to 


Frequence 

TABLE  1 
'  of  Enterprises  on  157  Part-time  Farms* 

Enterprise 

Northern 

areaf 
(total  of 
81  farms) 

Southern 

areat 
(total  of 
76  farms) 

Enterprise 

Northern 

areaf 
(total  of 
81  farms) 

Southern 

areaf 
(total  of 
76  farms) 

64 
25 

28 
22 
17 
18 

1 

52 
36 
25 
13 
22 
9 
16 

2 
0 
13 
9 
9 
8 

14 

Vegetable  gardens 

11 

0 

Walnuts 

7 

Rabbits 

5 

Milk  cows 

4 

Citrus 

*  Enterprises  represented  less  than  a  total  of  8  times  in  both  areas  omitted, 
t  Figures  indicate  the  number  of  part-time  farms  having  the  enterprise  listed. 

Concord  and  Walnut  Creek  (Contra  Costa  County)  numerous  commer- 
cial plantings  of  walnuts,  grapes,  and  mixed  orchards  were  more  in 
evidence,  and  these,  together  with  poultry,  rabbits,  and  family  gardens, 
made  up  the  basic  organization  of  part-time  farms  in  this  area.  Part- 
time  farms  in  the  vicinities  of  Orange,  Fullerton,  Anaheim,  La  Habra, 
Yorba  Linda,  and  Tustin  (Orange  County),  Arcadia,  Baldwin  Park, 
and  San  Dimas  (Los  Angeles  County),  and  Ontario  (San  Bernardino 
County)  were  found  to  be  primarily — frequently  exclusively — given 
over  to  citrus  fruits.  Grapes  and  poultry  constituted  the  major  activi- 
ties in  the  Muscoy  district  (northwest  of  San  Bernardino).  Poultry 
coupled  with  gardens  and  mixed  orchards  predominated  in  the  Base 
Line  Gardens  (east  of  San  Bernardino).  Citrus,  with  poultry  second 
in  importance,  was  found  to  be  the  principal  farming  type  of  the  Fon- 
tana  district  (San  Bernardino  County).  Poultry,  rabbits,  and  citrus 
predominated  in  the  vicinity  of  Riverside  (Riverside  County) ;  gardens 
and  citrus  in  the  vicinity  of  Garden  Grove  and  Santa  Ana  (Orange 
County) ;  walnuts,  garden,  and  poultry  near  El  Monte,  and  rabbits  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles  County) ;  while  diversification  is 
the  rule  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  (Los  Angeles  County). 

Frequency  of  Enterprises. — Final  choice  of  enterprises  by  157  oper- 
ators of  part-time  farms,  as  indicated  by  frequency  of  occurrence,  are 
shown  in  table  1. 
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An  inspection  of  table  1  shows  that  in  point  of  frequency  poultry  is 
the  outstanding  enterprise  of  part-time  farms  common  to  both  the 
northern  and  the  southern  areas;  vegetable  gardens  and  family  orchards 
are  next  in  frequency,  followed  by  walnuts,  rabbits,  and  milk  cows. 
Then  the  enterprises  tend  to  differ.  The  northern  area  indicates  some 
considerable  frequency  of  pears,  turkeys,  grapes,  and  ducks;  the  south- 
ern area  citrus,  berries,  and  milk  goats. 

Intensity  of  Enterprises. — The  extent  of  acreage  of  crops  or  numbers 
of  livestock  was  found  to  vary  through  wide  extremes,  the  conditions  on 
each  part-time  farm  tending  to  differ  materially  from  those  of  other 
part-time  farms,  irrespective  of  whether  the  farms  were  close  together 
or  widely  separated.  For  instance,  of  the  64  farms  for  which  poultry 
was  reported  in  the  northern  area  8  farms  possessed  but  25  fowls  or 
less,  while  the  others  reported  varying  numbers  ranging  from  more 
than  25  up  to  1,000.  The  commercial-orchard  enterprises  of  the  northern 
area  ranged  in  numbers  of  acres  from  1  to  80;  and  family  orchards  from 
4  trees  to  3  acres.7  Similar  variation  from  a  few  to  many  was  likewise 
noted  for  each  enterprise  reported.  The  number  of  fowls  reported  for 
the  52  farms  of  the  southern  area  varied  from  25  or  less  on  12  farms,  to 
from  2,001  to  3,000  fowls  on  3  farms.  The  remaining  37  farms  had 
various  numbers  from  26  to  2,000  fowls.  Where  reported,  the  number  of 
citrus  trees  per  farm  varied  from  165  to  1,000;  walnut  trees  from  4 
(large  ones)  to  300;  citrus  and  walnuts,  when  both  were  represented, 
from  377  to  1,350  trees;  rabbits  from  2  to  200  does;  gardens  from  small 
back  lots  to  %  acre;  and  berries  from  9  to  1,050  plants.  Only  1  or  2  cows 
per  farm  were  reported. 

These  data  are  indicative  of  the  extremely  individualistic  nature  of 
part-time  farming,  both  as  to  combinations  of  enterprises  and  extensive- 
ness  of  operations. 

Types  of  Farming. — Since  a  record  of  mere  frequency  occurrence,  as 
given  in  table  1,  does  not  convey  a  complete  picture  of  the  more  common 
types  of  farm  organizations,  an  attempt  was  made  to  classify  these  157 
part-time  farms  by  types  of  farming.  Use  was  made  of  gross  income  as  a 
basis  for  establishing  types.  The  types  were  classified  according  to  the 
major  enterprise,  which  is  defined  as  one  contributing  25  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  gross  income  of  a  part-time  farm.  For  example,  if  75  per 
cent  of  the  gross  income  is  derived  from  poultry  and  the  remaining  25 
per  cent  is  from  two  or  more  other  enterprises,  the  farm  is  considered  a 
poultry  farm.  When  there  are  two  or  more  major  enterprises,  they  are 

7  The  distinction  here  is  that  commercial  orchards  are  those  from  which  sales 
were  made,  while  family  orchards  were  maintained  solely  to  furnish  fruits  for 
family  use. 
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listed  in  the  order  of  their  gross  income.  For  example,  if  poultry  pro- 
duces 35  per  cent  of  the  gross  income,  vegetables  30  per  cent,  and  fruit 
25  per  cent,  the  farm  is  called  a  poultry-vegetable-fruit  farm.  Or  if  fruit 
produces  more  gross  income  than  poultry  it  is  called  a  fruit-poultry 
type.  Table  2  shows  the  gross  income  from  two  part-time  farms  classi- 
fied by  type. 

TABLE  2 
Annual  Gross  Income  of  Two  Selected  Farms  by  Enterprise 


Goats-berries 

Farm  No.  15S 

Citrus  Farm  No.  150 

Gross 

ncome 

Enterprise 

Gross 

ncome 

Enterprise 

Dollars 

Per  cent  of 
total 

Dollars 

Per  cent  of 
total 

Goats 

150 
110 
90 
30 
30 
15 
5 

430 

34.9 
25.6 
20.9 
7  0 
7  0 
3  5 
11 

100.0 

1,210 
132 
113 
50 
20 
10 
10 

1,545 

78.3 

Berries 

Goats 

Walnuts 

8.5 
7  3 

Vegetable  garden 

3  2 

Rabbits 

Pigeons 

Chickens 

Total 

Pecans 

Bees 

Berries 

Total 

1.3 
0.7 

0  7 

100.0 

The  various  types  of  farming  of  part-time  farms  in  the  northern  and 
southern  areas  are  classified  by  this  method  in  table  3. 

Principal  Sources  of  Income. — The  distribution  of  gross  income  from 
major  enterprises,  when  part-time  farming  is  classified  according  to 
type  of  farming,  is  shown  in  table  4. 

Income  obtained  from  any  given  enterprise  is  affected  by  a  number 
of  factors,  each  of  which  has  a  bearing  upon  returns,  such  as  amount  of 
yield  secured  (which  in  turn  is  affected  by  soil,  climate,  cultural  prac- 
tices, operator's  experience  and  ability,  varieties,  ages  of  trees,  presence 
and  extent  of  control  of  pests,  etc.) ;  by  wastes  due  to  inability  to  utilize 
or  market  crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  products;  by  low  values  of  com- 
modities produced  (a  condition  generally  holding  during  1932,  the  year 
to  which  the  data  apply) ;  to  retention  of  young  does,  pullets,  etc.,  for 
breeding  purposes,  for  which  no  account  was  made;  and  by  the  methods 
utilized  in  disposing  of  the  various  products.  These  factors  vary  mark- 
edly from  farm  to  farm. 

Size  of  Farms. — Farms  operated  on  a  part-time  basis,  as  recorded  in 
the  questionnaire,  va.ied  in  size  from  less  than  1.0  acre  to  82.3  acres,  the 
majority  being  20.0  acres  or  less  in  size.  Details  for  both  the  northern 
and  the  southern  areas  are  presented  in  table  5. 

The  southern  area  shows  more  farms  of  1.0  acre  or  less  in  proportion 
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to  the  total  number  than  is  the  case  in  the  northern  area,  and  a  less  num- 
ber of  over  10.0  acres.  The  maximum  size  of  farm  found  in  the  northern 
area  was  of  82.3  acres;  in  the  southern  area  40.0  acres. 


TABLE  3 
Types  of  Farming  of  157  Part-time  Farms 


Type  of  farming 


Almonds 

Apricots 

Beef  cattle 

Berries 

Berries— poultry 

Breeding  poultry 

Citrus 

Citrus— poultry 

Cut  flowers — poultry 

Garden  truck 

Garden  truck— bedding  plants 

Garden  truck— poultry 

Goats— berries 

Goats— poultry 

Grapes 

Grapes— poultry 

Grapes — poultry — milk  cow. 

Livestock— fruit 

Milk  cow 

Milk  cows — garden 

Milk  cow— nuts 

Milk  cow — pears 

Milk  cows — poultry 

Subtotal 


Number  of  farms 


Northern 
area 


Southern 
area 


Type  of  farming 


Total  forward 

Peaches 

Pears 

Pigeons 

Pigeons — walnuts 

Poultry 

Poultry — berries 

Poultry — bulbs — cut  flowers 

Poultry— citrus 

Poultry— fruit 

Poultry— milk  cows 

Poultry— rabbits 

Poultry — walnuts 

Prunes 

Rabbits 

Rabbits— canaries— saddle 

horses 

Rabbits— milk  cows 

Rabbits — poultry 

Walnuts 

Walnuts — milk  cow — poultry 

Walnuts— pigeons 

Walnuts — poultry 

Total 


Number  of  farms 


Northern 
area 


Southern 
area 


TABLE  4 
Major  Sources  of  Gross  Incomes  from  Part-time  Farming 


Number 

of  farms 

Predominating  enterprise 

Number  of  farms 

Predominating  enterprise 

Northern 
area 

Southern 
area 

Northern 
area 

Southern 
area 

Poultry 

47 
0 
4 
6 
6 
4 

34 
13 
12 
2 
0 
4 

Garden  truck 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

3 

Citrus 

Goats 

3 

Rabbits 

2 

Milk  cows 

Grapes 

2 

Pigeons 

Walnuts 

Pears 

0 

Total  acreage  in  farms  of  the  northern  area  amounted  to  823.44  acres, 
and  in  the  southern  area  to  303.69  acres.  The  average  size  of  farms  was 
10.16  acres  in  the  northern  area,  and  4.0  acres  in  the  southern  area. 
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Gross  Value  of  Products. — The  total  gross  value  of  all  commodities 
produced  by  63  part-time  farms8  in  the  northern  area  during  1932  when 
valued  at  farm  price,  including  products  utilized  by  the  family  as  well 
as  those  sold,  amounted  to  $50,515.  This  is  an  average  of  $802  per  farm. 
The  range  was  from  $2  to  $3,132.  In  the  southern  area  the  gross  value 
for  75  farms9  totaled  $72,587  and  averaged  $968  per  farm.  The  range 
per  farm  was  from  $25  to  $5,293. 

TABLE  5 
Sizes  of  Part-Time  Farms 


Number  of  farms 

Average  size  of  farms 

Size  group,  acres 

Northern 
area 

Southern 
area 

Northern 
area 

Southern 
area 

1.0  or  less* ". 

1.1-  5  0 

14 

34 
14 
5 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 

81 

28 
33 
12 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

76 

0  7 
2.9 
8.8 
14  1 
17.7 
23  0 
30  0 
33.9 
40  0 
69.4 

0  6 

3.2 

5  1-10.0 

8.7 

10.1-15.0 

0  0 

15.1-20.0 

19  0 

20.1-25.0.: 

0  0 

25.1-30.0 

30.1-35  0 

00 
0  0 

35.1-40  0 

40  0 

0  0 

10  18 

4  03 

*  The  smallest-sized  part-time  farm  reported  in  the  northern  area  was  0.08  acres  and  in  the  southern 
area.  0.05  acres. 

t  The  largest-sized  part-time  farm  reported  in  the  northern  area  was  82.3  acres  and  in  the  southern 
area,  40.0  acres. 

Farm  Contributions  to  Family  Living. — A  comparison  of  total  food 
requirements  per  family  and  the  amount  of  this  total  contributed  by  the 
farm,  in  terms  of  money,  indicated  that  49  part-time  farms  of  the  north- 
ern area  contributed  $5,762  of  the  total  requirements  of  $29,978.10  In 
the  southern  area  the  farm  contribution  of  70  farms  amounted  to  $6,694 
out  of  total  requirements  of  $32,110.  The  averages  per  farm  are  :  north- 
ern area,  total  requirements  $612,  farm  contribution  $118;  southern 
area,  total  requirements  $459,  farm  contribution  $96.  Thus,  the  average 
amount  of  total  food  requirements  contributed  by  49  farms  in  the 
northern  area  amounted  to  19.3  per  cent,  and  for  70  farms  of  the 
southern  area  20.9  per  cent.  Total  food  requirements  per  farm  varied 
from  $138  to  $1,938  for  farms  in  the  northern  area;  and  from  $145  to 

s  Data  not  obtainable  for  18  farms. 

9  Data  not  obtainable  for  1  farm. 

io  Farm  contributions  are  valued  at  farm  price,  based  on  sales;  purchases  at  retail 
prices.  If  farm  products  are  valued  at  retail  prices,  the  value  of  farm  contributions 
would  be  greater. 
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$1,242  for  farms  in  the  southern  area.  The  frequency  of  total  food  needs 
was  found  to  be  as  shown  in  table  6. 

Amount  of  Sales. — The  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  all  products 
sold  and  utilized  for  family  living  was  determined  for  both  areas.  Of 
the  81  part-time  farms  in  the  northern  area,  6  farms  reported  no  sales 

TABLE  6 
Food  Bequirements  per  Farm  as  Eeported  by  Part1- time  Farmers 


Northern  area 

Southern  area 

Food  requirement 
groups 

Number 
of  farms 
reporting 

Average  per 
farm 

Number 
of  farms 
reporting 

Average  per 
farm 

Under  $500 

$    500  to  $1,000 

20 

25 

3 

1 

$    368 

625 

1.229 

$1,663 

45 

24 

1 

0 

$    348 
634 

1,000  to    1,500 

$1,500  and  over 

1,242 

$        0 

TABLE  7 

Distribution  of  Gross  Value  of  Sales  Classified  According 
to  Indicated  Amounts 


Sales 

groups 

Number  of  farms* 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

6 
39 
17 
5 
4 
2 
2 

66 

1 

$        1-$    500 

501-  1,000 

38 
14 

1,001-  1,500 

1,501-  2,000 

11 

2 

2,001-  2,500 

9 

2,501-  3,000 

3 

$3,001  and  over 

Total  farms  reporting 

4 
75 

*  No  data  were  obtainable  from  15  farms  of  the  northern  area,  or  from  1  farm 
of  the  southern  area. 

and  60  farms  reported  gross  sales  during  1932  amounting  to  $43,836, 
or  86.1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  commodities  produced.  In  the 
southern  area  75  farms  reported  sales  amounting  to  $65,832,  or  90.7  per 
cent  of  the  gross  value  of  all  commodities  produced.  The  average  sales 
of  the  60  farms  in  the  northern  area  amounted  to  $730.50,  and  of  the  75 
farms  in  the  southern  area,  $877.76.  For  the  northern-area  farms  report- 
ing sales,  the  range  was  from  $46  to  $3,015;  and  the  southern  area  from 
$20  to  $5,249. 

A  further  classification  of  the  extent  of  sales  in  both  the  northern  and 
the  southern  areas  is  shown  in  table  7. 
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Methods  Utilized  in  Selling  Products. — The  ten  different  methods 
most  generally  used  by  part-time  farmers  in  this  study  for  disposing  of 
surplus  products  available  for  sale  are  shown  in  table  8. 

The  reliance  upon  cooperative  marketing  associations  is  worthy  of 
note.  This  outlet,  according  to  the  number  of  times  utilized,  constitutes 

TABLE  8 
Selling  Methods  Employed  by  Part-time  Farmers 


Number  of  farms 

Method  of  selling 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

Through: 

27 
0 

0 
4 
19 
0 
5 
3 

10 
5 

73 

27 

To: 
Hatcheries  (eggs) 

3 

11 

5 

10 

0 

Visiting  buyers 

14 

6 

Total 

78 

TABLE  9 

Principal  Selling  Methods  Employed  by  Both  Areas  for  Different 

Enterprises 


Method  of  selling 


Number  of  farms 


Berries 


Fruits, 

including 

walnuts 


Milk 


Poultry 
and  eggs 


Rabbits 


Cooperative  associations 

Neighbors 

Private  customers 

Restaurants  and  retail  stores 

Visiting  buyers  for  private  concerns 
Visiting  buyers— undifferentiated 


the  most  important  method.  Other  important  methods,  in  point  of  fre- 
quent use,  are  visiting  buyers  for  private  concerns,  private  customers  in 
neighboring  towns  and  cities,  neighbors,  and  retail  stores.  Each  method, 
with  only  three  minor  exceptions,  is  utilized  in  both  areas. 

Marketing  methods  of  both  areas  employed  in  connection  with  indi- 
vidual commodities,  are  summarized  together  in  table  9. 
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Cash  Expenditures  Paid  in  Operating  Part-Time  Farms. — The  opera- 
tion of  part-time  farms  requires  expenditures  of  cash  for  feed,  hired  la- 
bor, seeds,  plants,  fertilizers  and  manures,  electricity,  irrigation  water, 
baby  chicks,  and  other  items.  These  expenditures  must  either  come  out 
of  receipts  or  be  supplied  from  other  sources.  Taxes  have  not  here  been 


TABLE  10 
Operating  Costs  of  Part-time  Farms  Grouped  According  to  Expenditures 


Number  of  farms 

Average  expense  per  farm 

Expense  group 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

$     100  or  less* 

13 

14 

$      48 

$      52 

101-$    500 

31 

35 

245 

291 

501-      900 

12 

12 

705 

694 

901-  1,300 

10 

5 

1,061 

1,089 

1,301-  1,700 

4 

1 

1,498 

1,423 

$1,700  and  overt 

3 

8 

$3,095 

$2,332 

73 

75 

Average  per  farm 

$497 

$597 

*  The  lowest  expenses  recorded  were  $2.00  in  the  northern  area  and  $1.00  in  the  southern  area, 
t  The  highest  expenses  recorded  were  $5,500  in  the  northern  area  and  $3,818  in  the  southern  area. 

included  as  an  operating  item  because  taxes  on  part-time  farms  are  a 
combination  of  assessments  against  home  or  residential  use  and  upon  the 
farming  activities  as  such.  Taxes  are  separately  considered  under  "Out- 
lays for  Taxes." 

The  total  gross  cash  expenditures  of  59  farms  in  the  northern  area 
for  which  data  could  be  obtained  amounted  to  $36,341  for  1932.  This  is 
an  average  of  $616  per  farm.  In  the  southern  area  the  comparable  fig- 
ures are  $45,353  total  cash  expenditures,  or  an  average  of  $597  for  each 
farm  of  the  76  farms  studied.  Table  10  shows  frequency  distribution  of 
operating  costs  grouped  according  to  expenditures. 

Income  Above  Cash  Outlay. — Income  above  cash  outlay  or  expense  is 
the  difference  between  gross  income  and  cash  outlay  (not  including 
taxes  as  an  item  of  expense) .  Using  records  showing  both  gross  value  of 
production  and  expenses,  the  average  income  above  cash  outlay  for  71 
farms  of  the  northern  area  was  found  to  be  $259;  and  for  75  farms  of  the 
southern  area,  $332  (table  11). 

The  reasons  why  certain  part-time  farms  failed  to  pay  are  as  follows : 
Young  orchard  trees  not  yet  in  full  bearing;  high  water  costs;  low  sell- 
ing prices;  low  yields;  extravagance;  work  not  done  when  or  as  re- 
quired; neglect;  poor  land;  too  small  a  volume  of  business;  and  poor 
choice  of  enterprises  from  standpoints  of  (a)  environmental  conditions, 
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(b)  size  of  farm,  (c)  available  time,  (d)  knowledge,  (e)  market  de- 
mands, or  (/)  marketing  facilities. 

Labor  Contributed  by  Operator  and  Family. — Part-time  farming 
lends  itself  to  substantial  contributions  of  labor  by  operators  and/or 
members  of  the  family.  The  amount  of  such  labor  that  can  be  efficiently 

TABLE  11 

Incomes  Above  Cash  Outlays  of  Part-time  Farms  in  the  Northern  and 

Southern  Areas 


Gross  value  of  production 

Cash  expenses 

Income  above  cash  expenses 


Net  income  per  farm 


Northern  area 


Average 


dollars 
785 
584 
259 


Range 


dollars 
2  to  3,132 
2  to  5,500 

•636*  to  2,282 


Southern  area 


Average 


dollars 
937 
605 
332 


Range 


dollars 
50  to  5,293 
1  to  3,818 
-525  to  1,580 


*  A  minus  sign  means  that  income  of  the  farm  so  designated  fell  short  of  meeting  cash  expenses  by 
the  amount  indicated.  In  other  words,  such  farms  incurred  losses  in  amounts  as  shown  in  this  table. 


TABLE  12 

Members  of  the  Family  Contributing  Labor 


Members  contributing  labor 


All  work  hired 

Husband  only 

Wife  only 

Children  only 

Husband  and  wife 

Husband  and  children 

Wife  and  children 

Husband,  wife,  and  children 

Husband  and  relatives* 

Wife  and  hired  man 

Total  farms  reporting 


Number  of  farms 

Northern 

area 

Southern  area 

3 

1 

21 

31 

3 

0 

3 

0 

26 

26 

8 

5 

2 

0 

7 

9 

6 

2 

2 

0 

81 


7rt 


*  Other  than  immediate  family. 

utilized  varies  with  type  of  farming.  A  knowledge  of  how  labor  was  sup- 
plied by  part-time  farmers  is  gained  from  a  tabulation  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  group  from  which  data  were  collected  during  the  course  of 
this  study  (table  12). 

The  records  indicate  that  very  little  work  on  part-time  farms  was 
performed  by  hired  labor,  there  being  but  6  cases  reported  out  of  157 
records.  In  most  cases  the  husband,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
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his  wife,  performed  the  necessary  work.  This  was  true  in  104  cases  out 
of  157.  Children  were  called  upon  to  help  (and  in  3  cases  to  perform  all 
the  work)  in  32  cases.  Relatives  other  than  the  immediate  family  helped 
in  8  cases.  The  total  labor  contributed  by  operators,  wives,  children,  and 
other  relatives  is  shown  in  table  13. 


TABLE  13 

Annual  Amount  of  Labor  Utilized  on  77  Farms  of  the  Northern  Area  and  72 
Farms  of  the  Southern  Area 


Members  contributing  labor 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

hours 
66,173 
42,361 
10,954 
8,970 
3,208 

hours 
47,235 

24,402 

5,722 

3,650 

631 

Total 

131,666 

1,710 
183  to  4,576 

81,640 

1,134 

183  to  5,110 

TABLE  14 

Amount  of  Labor  Utilized  by  Part-time  Farms  Grouped  According  to  Amounts 

Contributed 


Number  of  farms 

Average  hours  per  farm 

Hours  of  labor  contributed  annually* 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

1-1,000 

1,001-2,000 

22 
28 
13 
11 
3 
0 

77 

40 
23 
5 
2 
1 
1 

72 

585 
1,397 
2,523 
3,276 
4,253 
0 

552 
1,390 

2,001-3,000 

2,289 
3,209 
4,690 
5  110 

3,001-4,000 

4,001-5,000 

5,001-6,000 

Number  of  farms  reporting 

Average  per  farm 

1,735 

1,135 

*  Both  the  northern  and  southern  areas  reported  183  hours  as  the  lowest  amount  of  labor  contributed. 
The  greatest  amount  contributed  was  4,576  hours  in  the  northern  area  and  5,110  hours  in  the  southern  area. 

The  majority  of  part-time  farms,  under  conditions  of  organization 
and  work  existing  at  the  time  of  the  record-taking,  required  up  to  2,000 
hours  per  farm  annually.  Details  are  set  forth  in  table  14. 

According  to  these  data,  operating  part-time  farms  requires  that  de- 
pendence for  help  be  placed  upon  members  of  the  family  and  other  rela- 
tives. Very  little  labor  is  hired  so  that  the  burden  of  performing  the 
necessary  work  falls  on  the  family  itself.  A  study  of  the  detailed  records 
indicates  that  attempts  are  made  to  save  the  children  as  much  as  pos- 
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sible,  the  father  or  mother  assuming  the  required  tasks  as  far  as  they 
can,  but  at  times  every  member  of  a  family  may  be  called  upon  to  help 
in  order  to  perform  the  work  when  and  as  needed. 

Differences  in  sizes  of  farms  and  types  of  farming  account  in  part  for 
the  variation  shown  in  hours  of  contributed  work.  Likewise  the  skill, 
strength,  and  efficiency  of  those  who  contribute  labor  are  factors. 

ACQUISITION  OF  PART-TIME  FARMS 

This  portion  of  the  bulletin  deals  with  matters  incident  to  the  initial 
acquiring  of  these  part-time  farms,  including  year  of  acquisition,  pur- 
chase price,  amount  paid  in  cash,  status  of  mortgage  indebtedness,  in- 
terest rates  on  deferred  payments,  outlays  for  taxes,  rental  value  of 
dwellings,  and  types  and  conveniences  of  dwellings. 


TABLE  15 

Year  of  Acquiring  Part-time  Farms* 


Number  of  farms  acquired 

Year 

Number  of  farms  acquired 

Year 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

1910 

1 
2 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 

19 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
6 
1 
2 

12 

19 
7 
3 
7 
6 
3 
0 
10 
12 
3 
7 

78 

12 

1911 

1922 

4 

1912    .             

1923 

1 

1913 

1924 

5 

1914 

1925 

4 

1915 

1926 

12 

1916 

1927 

5 

1917 

1928 

8 

1918 

1929.     . 

4 

1919 

1930 

6 

1920 

1931 

5 

1921  ... 

1932 

Total 

0 

Subtotal 

66 

*  In  addition  to  the  figures  presented  in  this  table,  the  northern  area  had  3  part-time  farms  operated 
by  tenants.  These  3  were  acquired  in  1929,  1931,  and  1932,  respectively.  In  the  southern  area  2  farms 
operated  by  owners  were  inherited  and  6  were  operated  by  tenants  (dates  of  acquisition  not  being  re- 
corded). No  data  were  obtainable  in  2  other  cases. 

Year  of  Acquiring  Farms. — The  year  of  acquisition  of  part-time 
farms  by  the  present  operators  reported  in  this  study  ranged  from  1910 
to  1932.  The  records  indicate  that  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  ac- 
quiring part-time  farms  occurred  in  the  northern  area  in  1928  and  1929, 
and  in  the  southern  area  in  1926,  1927,  and  1928  (table  15). 

Purchase  Price  of  Farms. — By  confining  attention  to  part-time  farms 
purchased  by  present  operators,  and  ignoring  tenant-farmed  and  inher- 
ited properties,  data  are  available  for  73  farms  in  the  northern  area  and 
65  farms  in  the  southern  area.  The  majority  of  farms  in  the  northern 
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area  were  purchased  under  price  agreements  of  less  than  $6,000;  and  in 
the  southern  area  of  less  than  $7,000  (table  16) . 

The  purchase  price  for  66  farms  in  the  northern  area  totaled  $474,180, 
which  indicates  an  average  purchase  price  of  $7,185  per  farm;  in  the 
southern  area  the  data  for  65  farms  totaled  $474,943,  an  average  of 
$7,307  per  farm.  The  range  of  purchase  prices  varied  from  $1,200  to 
$43,000  in  the  northern  area,  and  from  $1,200  to  $26,000  in  the  southern 


area. 


TABLE  16 

Purchase  Prices  of  138  Part-time  Farms 


Price 

group,  dollars 

Number  of  farms 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

1  000-1,999                                         

9 
11 
12 
4 
9 
4 
8 
4 
3 
9 

73 

4 

2  000-2,999             

4 

3  000-3,999                                       

10 

4,000-4,999 ...             

9 

5,000-5,999 

4 

6  000-6  999 

8 

7,000-7,999 

4 

8  000-8,999 

3 

9,000-9,999. 

3 

10,000  and  over 

Total  number  of  farms 

16 
65 

The  figures  given  above  may  or  may  not  include  equipment.  Detailed 
data  are  difficult  to  obtain  from  operators  of  these  part-time  farms,  so 
that  the  figures  represent  neither  total  cost  of  getting  established  nor 
sole  cost  of  land  and  improvements.  As  an  indication  of  required  out- 
lays, however,  the  data  are  suggestive  and  significant.  If  all  expendi- 
tures incurred  in  getting  established  are  included,  the  average  cost  for 
62  part-time  farms  in  the  northern  area  for  which  data  were  collected 
amounted  to  $7,616;  and  for  65  farms  in  the  southern  area,  $7,322. 

In  analyzing  these  figures  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  much  of  the 
investment  value  of  a  part-time  farm  rests  in  its  residential  desirability, 
and  hence  comparison  with  commercial  farming  would  be  misleading. 
In  many  cases  the  value  of  the  dwelling  as  a  place  of  abode  overshadows 
the  investment  in  the  more  utilitarian  farming  activities. 

Because  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  investment  in  improvements 
such  as  dwellings,  and  the  difficulty  of  segregating  the  farming  land,  no 
analysis  was  possible  of  the  price  per  acre  or  of  the  farming  phase  other 
than,  and  aside  from,  the  family  aspect. 

Amount  of  Initial  Payments. — Of  the  64  farms  in  the  northern  area 
and  the  59  farms  in  the  southern  area  for  which  purchase  terms  were 
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recorded  in  detail,  the  amount  of  initial  payments  varied  from  nothing 
to  100  per  cent.  Thirty-four  of  the  64  operators  in  the  northern  area  and 
34  of  the  59  operators  in  the  southern  area  paid  less  than  $2,000  as  an 
initial  payment  (table  17) .  Stated  in  percentages  of  down  payment  and 
purchase  price,  the  proportion  by  different  groups  is  shown  in  table  18. 
For  56  farms  of  the  northern  area  and  58  farms  of  the  southern  area 
for  which  data  of  both  purchase  price  and  initial  payment  were  avail- 

TABLE  17 
Initial  Payments  on  Part-time  Farms 


Payment  group 

Number  of  farms 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

$          0-$      999 

1,000-    1,999 

27 
7 
7 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

13 

64 

27 

7 

2,000-    2,999. 

5 

3,000-    3,999 

0 

4,000-    4,999 

4 

5,000-    5,999 

3 

6,000-    6,999 

0 

7,000-    7,999 

1 

8,000-    8,999 

1 

9,000-    9,999 

0 

10,000-  10,999 

0 

11,000-  11,999 

$12,000-812,999 

1 

9 

Total  number  of  farms 

59 

able,  the  amounts  of  down  payment  in  money  amounted  to  $2,855  and 
$3,166  per  farm,  respectively.  The  percentage  of  total  purchase  price 
paid  at  the  time  of  acquisition  amounted  to  39.7  per  cent  per  farm  for 
the  northern  area  farms  and  43.3  per  cent  per  farm  for  the  southern 
area  farms. 

Status  of  Mortgage  Indebtedness. — Mortgage  indebtedness  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  records  amounted  to  $101,315  for  37  part-time  farms 
of  the  northern  area,  and  to  $134,983  for  49  farms  of  the  southern  area. 
These  figures  do  not  include  14  farms  in  the  northern  area  and  9  in  the 
southern  area  reported  as  free  of  mortgage  indebtedness.  As  compared 
with  the  original  purchase  prices,  the  total  amount  of  indebtedness  of 
farms  not  free  of  mortgage  at  the  time  of  recording  the  data  was  36.2 
per  cent  in  the  northern  area  and  39.3  per  cent  in  the  southern  area. 

Of  51  farms  in  the  northern  area  and  58  farms  in  the  southern  area, 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  varied  from  0  to  84  per  cent  in  the  former 
and  from  0  to  153  per  cent  in  the  latter  area,  the  2  cases  amounting  to 
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over  100  per  cent  being  due  to  accumulations  of  unpaid  interest.  Of  the 
farms  having  mortgage  indebtedness,  the  majority  in  both  the  north- 
ern and  the  southern  areas  carried  mortgages  amounting  to  40  per  cent 
or  less  of  the  original  purchase  price  (table  19) . 


TABLE  18 

Proportion  of  Purchase  Price  Paid  in  Cash  for  Part-time 
Farms 


Per  cent  of  purchase  price 

Number  of  farms 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

o                         

3 
8 
11 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

11 
13 

64 

7 

1-10                               

10 

11-20                                         

11 

21-30                         

3 

31-40                                    

4 

41-50                      

4 

51-60                                       

3 

61-70                

5 

71-80                            

1 

81-90    

1 

91-99 

0 

100 

Total   

9 

58 

TABLE  19 

Mortgage  Indebtedness  in  Percentage  of  Purchase  Price 


Northern  area 

Southern  area 

Per  cent  of  purchase  price 

Number  of 

farms 

Cumulative 
percentage 

Number  of 
farms 

Cumulative 
percentage 

0 

14 
0 
6 
5 
9 
6 
3 
6 
1 
1 
0 
0 

51 

27.3 
27.3 
39.1 
48.9 
66.5 
78.3 
84.2 
96.0 
98.0 
100  0 
100  0 
100  0 

9  • 

4 
12 

3 
11 

4 

1 

6 

5 

1 

0 

2 

58 

15  6 

1-  10                     

22  5 

11-  20 

43  2 

21-  30 

48  4 

31-  40 

41-  50                         

87.4 

74  3 

51-  60 

76  0 

61-  70 

86  3 

71-  80           

94  9 

81-  90 

91-100                       

96  6 
96  6 

100  0 

Total 

Comparison  of  Purchase  Prices  and  Estimated  Present  Market  Val- 
ues.— Although  these  part-time  farms  were  purchased  at  different  times, 
beginning  in  1910  and  continuing  through  1932,  and  hence  subject  to 
certain  adjustments,  the  opinions  of  part-time  farmers  on  the  present 
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market  values  of  their  part-time  farms,  when  compared  with  the  pur- 
chase prices,  are  interesting".  In  the  opinion  of  the  operators,  22  of  the  63 
properties  in  the  northern  area  had  increased  in  value  over  the  purchase 
price,  28  had  decreased  in  value,  and  13  had  not  changed;  2  of  the  41 
properties  in  the  southern  area  had  increased  in  value  over  the  pur- 
chase price,  32  had  decreased  in  value,  and  7  were  the  same.  Improve- 
ments made  to  the  original  purchase  were  ignored  in  these  considera- 
tions. 

TABLE  20 

Interest  Eates  Charged  Purchasers  of  Part-time  Farms 
on  Deferred  Payments 


Interest  rates, 

in  per 

cent 

Number  of  farms 

Northern 

area 

Southern  area 

4.1-  5.0 

3 
12 
34 
2 
0 
0 
51 

0 

5.1-  6.0 

4 

6.1-  7.0 

36 

7.1-  8.0 

6 

8. 1-  9.0 

4 

9.1-10.0... 

2 

Total 

arms  reporting 

52 

Interest  Bate  on  Deferred  Payments. — When  purchased  for  part  cash 
and  deferred  payments  (usually  due  monthly  or  semiannually)  rates  of 
interest  upon  unpaid  balances  ranged  from  4.5  to  9.6  per  cent.  In  both 
the  northern  and  southern  areas  a  7  per  cent  rate  predominated  (ta- 
ble 20). 

Outlays  for  Taxes. — Attention  was  directed,  earlier  in  this  publica- 
tion (page  16),  to  the  intricate  association  of  personal  and  farming 
taxes.  This  close  association  prevents  segregating  taxes  assessable  to 
farming  operations  from  those  of  a  personal  nature,  the  latter  including 
the  dwelling,  household  furnishings,  family  automobile,  etc.  Taxes  are 
a  direct  expense  of  part-time  farming  and  cannot  be  ignored,  though 
they  cannot  here  be  "broken  down"  for  allocating.  Data  compiled  for  50 
farms  of  the  northern  area  and  66  farms  of  the  southern  area  are  indi- 
cative of  the  extent  to  which  taxes  are  levied  against  part-time  farm 
operators. 

Money  amounts  levied  against  part-time  farms  in  the  northern  area 
ranged  from  0  (because  of  soldier  exemption)  to  $200.  Not  including 
one  exempted  farm,  the  average  taxes  assessed  to  farms  amounted  to 
$65.  The  majority  of  these  part-time  farmers  were  assessed  taxes 
amounting  to  less  than  $60  a  farm  (table  21) . 

Taxes  levied  against  66  part-time  farms  in  the  southern  area  ranged 
per  farm  from  0  (4  farms  because  of  soldier  exemption)  to  $729.  Omit- 
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ting  exempted  farms,  the  average  tax  assessment  amounted  to  $107.50. 
The  majority  of  these  part-time  farmers  were  assessed  taxes  amounting 
to  less  than  $80  a  farm  (table  21) . 

TABLE  21 

Taxes  Levied  to  50  Part-time  Farms  in  the  Northern  Area  and  66  Part-time 

Farms  in  the  Southern  Area 


Number  of  farms 

Amounts  assessed 

Number  of  farms 

Amounts  assessed 

Northern 
area 

Southern 
area 

Northern 
area 

Southern 
area 

1 
5 
6 
5 
8 
6 
7 
0 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
9 
7 
11 
4 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
0 
4 
0 
2 

$181-1190 

1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

191-  200 

0 

201-  210 

1 

31-    40 

211-  220 

221-  230 

231-  240 

241-  250 

251-  260  

261-  270 

271-  280 

1 

41-    50      

0 

51-    60           

0 

61-    70  

1 

71-    80        

1 

81-    90 

91     100 

1 

0 

101-  110 

281-  290 

291-  300 

301-  310 

311-  320 

1 

111-  120 

0 

121-  130      

0 

131     140 

2 

141-  150 

151-  160          

161-  170 

$171-8180 

$721-$730 

0 

1 

TABLE  22 
Rental  Values  of  Dwellings  on  Part-time  Farms 


Rent 

groups 

Number  of  farms 

Northern 

area 

Southern  area 

$  5-$15             

18 

17 

21 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

70 

26 

16-  25 

25 

26-  35 

13 

36-  45     

5 

46-  55 

1 

56-  65                                

o 

66-  75 

0 

$76-$85 

0 

Total 

70 

Rental  Value  of  Dwellings. — Since  part-time  farms  are  utilized  both 
as  sources  of  income  and  as  homes,  some  attention  may  well  be  paid  to 
the  rental  value  of  the  dwelling.  In  the  opinions  of  those  part-time  farm 
operators  from  whom  data  were  obtainable,  the  rental  value  of  the  dwel- 
lings, if  in  town,  varied  from  a  low  of  $5  to  a  high  of  $85  in  the  northern 
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area,  and  from  a  low  of  $8  to  a  high  of  $50  in  the  southern  area.  The 
part-time  farms  for  which  data  were  secured  were  classified  by  groups 
of  rental  values  as  shown  in  table  22. 

Apparently,  according  to  these  data,  the  rental  value  of  dwellings  on 
part-time  farms  is  from  $5  to  $35  in  a  majority  of  cases.  The  averages 
for  all  dwellings  are  $32  in  the  northern  area  and  $23  in  the  southern 
area. 

TABLE  23 

Conveniences  and  Types  of  Dwellings 


Number  of  farms 

Description 

Number  of  farms 

Description 

Northern 
area 

Southern 
area 

Northern 
area 

Southern 
area 

Type  of  construction: 

69 
1 
6 
0 

7 
25 
30 
12 

2 

1 
4 

7 

17 

20 

14 

7 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

62 
13 

67 
8 

56 
0 

13 
1 

6 
13 
38 
12 

1 

1 

0 

4 

21 

30 

7 
6 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 

70 
3 

71 
2 

Pantries : 
With 

65 
10 

74 
2 

76 
0 

21 
13 
2 
5 

61 
4 

41 
13 

32 
19 

* 

57 

Without 

15 

Piped  for  water: 
With 

Tile 

73 

Appearance: 

Excellent 

Good 

Without 

0 

Wired  for  electricity: 
With 

Fair... 

73 

Poor 

Without 

0 

Very  poor 

Fuel  for  cooking: 

45 

1 

12 

2 

Wood 

2 

3 

0 

4 

Radios : 

With 

5 

6 

69 

7 

Without 

Electric  washing  machines: 

With 

Without 

4 

8 

9 

10 

53 

11 

19 

12 

Vacuum  sweepers: 
With 

Bathrooms : 

46 

With 

Without 

25 

Without 

Telephone: 
With 

Inside  toilets: 

30 

With  .... 

Without 

41 

Without 

*  Not  sufficient  data  for  compiling. 

Dwellings:  Types  and  Conveniences. — Since  part-time  farms  are  both 
a  "mode  of  living"  and  a  source  of  income,  some  attention  was  paid  to 
collecting  data  designed  to  show  the  types  of  dwellings  and  their  con- 
veniences. This  information  is  available  on  part-time  farms  from  which 
data  were  collected  in  the  course  of  this  study  (table  23) . 
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PERSONAL  DATA  CONCERNING  PART-TIME  FARMERS 

Thus  far,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  more  outstanding  economic 
aspects  resulting  from  actual  operation  and  inherent  to  initial  acquisi- 
tion. Attention  is  now  to  be  directed  to  some  of  the  personal  aspects 
which  bear  upon  this  group  of  part-time  farmers,  such  as  their  approxi- 
mate ages,  size  of  families,  nationalities,  experience  prior  to  engaging 
in  part-time  farming,  occupations  apart  from  farming,  amount  of  out- 
side earnings,  reasons  for  engaging  in  part-time  farming,  and  disadvan- 
tages of  part-time  farming. 

TABLE  24 
Approximate  Ages  of  157  Part-time  Farmers 


Age 

group 

Number  of  farmers 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

25-29 

4 
14 
8 

20 

20 

10 

1 

2 

1 

81 

3 

30-34 

5 

35-39 

14 

40-44 

19 

45-49 

14 

50-54 

13 

55-59 

4 

60-64 

2 

65-69 

0 

70-74 

2 

Total 

76 

Approximate  Ages  of  Part-Time  Fanners. — The  ages  of  part-time 
farmers,  as  shown  by  our  records,  indicate  a  rather  uniform  distribu- 
tion from  thirty-five  to  fifty-four  years  in  both  areas  (table  24).  Evi- 
dently part-time  farming  is  most  frequently  engaged  in  by  the  middle- 
aged  or  older  men. 

Size  of  Families. — The  size  of  farm  families  residing  upon  these  part- 
time  farms  was  found  to  vary  from  1  to  9.  The  average  for  both  areas 
was  4.  From  the  standpoint  of  frequency,  20  farms  in  the  northern  area 
had  2  in  the  family,  while  19  had  4,  17  had  3,  and  15  had  5.  The  family 
size  of  greatest  frequency  in  the  southern  area  was  3,  19  of  the  76  part- 
time  farms  reporting  this  figure.  Sixteen  farms  had  4  in  the  family,  14 
farms  5,  and  13  had  2  (table  25) . 

In  the  northern  area  5  farms  were  operated  in  part  by  hired  help,  this 
help  consisting  of  one  man  in  4  cases  and  a  man  and  wife  in  1  case.  In 
the  southern  area  but  two  farms  reported  use  of  hired  help,  one  man  in 
each  case.  The  figures  given  above  include  the  hired  help  in  the  northern 
area  but  exclude  it  in  the  southern  area. 
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Nationalities. — Nationalities  of  male  operators  of  these  part-time 
farms  indicated  a  marked  predominance  of  Americans  in  the  southern 
area — in  fact  a  total  of  73  out  of  76 — with  two  Swedes  and  a  Canadian 
completing  the  list. 

TABLE  25 
Size  of  Farm  Families  Supported  on  Part-time  Farms 


Number  of  people  on 

farm 

Number  of  farms 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

1 

0 

20 

17 

19 

15 

2 

4 

1 

2 

80 

1 

2.    .                        

13 

3 

19 

4 

16 

5..    .                                           

14 

6 

8 

7 

3 

8 

1 

9..  . 

1 

Total 

76 

In  the  northern  area  the  range  of  nationalities  was  marked;  a  total  of 
11  was  listed.  Here  again  Americans  predominated  in  point  of  numbers, 
there  being  58  out  of  a  total  of  81.  The  other  nationalities  (each  includ- 
ing from  1  to  4  individuals)  were  Canadian,  Danish,  English,  German, 
Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Scotch,  Swedish,  and  Swiss.  In  most  cases 
nationalities  were  classified,  for  purposes  of  listing,  by  country  of  birth. 


TABLE  26 
Experience  Prior  to  Engaging  in  Part-time  Farming 


Number  of  farmers 

Amount  of  experience 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

40 
6 

27 
0 
8 

81 

19 

1 

Born  and  reared  on  farm 

45 

1 

Some  experience 

Total 

10 

76 

Experience  Prior  to  Engaging  in  Part-Time  Farming. — An  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  farm  experience  possessed  by  part- 
time  farmers  at  the  time  of  acquiring  their  farms  (table  26) . 

These  data  indicate  that  a  large  portion  of  those  in  the  study  operat- 
ing the  part-time  farms  had  no  farm  experience  prior  to  engaging  in 
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farming.  If  "born  on  a  farm"  is  classified  with  no  experience  and  "reared 
on  a  farm"  with  some  experience,  then  the  totals  are  as  follows : 

Northern         Southern 
area  area 

Operators  having  no  experience 46  20 

Operators  having  some  experience 35  56 

The  records  did  not  permit  a  study  of  the  effect  of  experience  upon 
success.  It  is  perhaps  significant,  however,  that  in  the  year  covered  by 
the  data,  79  per  cent  of  the  previously  inexperienced  and  77  per  cent 
of  the  previously  experienced  operators  reported  incomes  sufficient  to 
meet  all  operating  expenses.  One  should  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection 
that  many  operators  at  the  time  of  the  record-taking  had  gained  experi- 
ence since  their  initial  start.  It  is  significant  that  all  but  11  of  each  of 
the  northern  and  southern  groups  had  acquired  their  farms  either  dur- 
ing or  prior  to  1929  and  thus  had  two  years  of  actual  experience  prior 
to  the  year  to  which  the  data  apply  (table  15) . 

Occupations  Other  Than  Farming. — The  occupations  of  these  157 
part-time  farmers,  other  than  their  part-time  farming,  reflect  a  wide 
diversity  of  trades,  professions,  and  services.  At  the  time  of  collecting 
the  various  records,  operators  of  part-time  farms  from  whom  records 
were  obtained  reported  87  different  outside  occupations  (table  27). 

An  interesting  observation  is  that  45  of  the  81  part-time  farmers  in 
the  northern  area  and  39  of  the  76  part-time  farmers  in  the  southern 
area  did  not  change  their  occupations  when  first  going  into  part-time 
farming.  Hence,  84  or  about  53  per  cent  of  the  total  did  not  change 
their  outside  occupations.  Of  the  remaining  73,  some  made  rather  re- 
markable changes.  Thus  13  men,  previously  full-time  farmers,  took  up 
the  following  work  after  they  became  engaged  in  part-time  farming  as 
follows:  1  as  a  machinist;  2  as  mechanics;  4  as  cooperative  association 
managers;  and  1  each  as  road  superintendent,  farm  hand,  city  mail 
carrier,  zanjaro  (ditch  tender) ,  real  estate  agent,  and  poultry  feed  sales- 
man. Other  interesting  changes  after  their  initial  start  in  part-time 
farming  include  the  following :  An  electrician  who  changed  to  manager 
of  a  cooperative  association;  an  oil  driller  to  a  rural  mail  carrier;  a 
mechanical  engineer  to  a  carpenter  foreman;  a  tractor  salesman  to  an 
auto  mechanic;  a  "cow-puncher"  to  a  locomotive  pipe  fitter;  a  foreman 
of  an  ice  company  to  janitor;  a  machinist  to  farm  hand;  a  hardware 
clerk  to  restaurant  keeper;  a  miner  to  farm  hand;  a  janitor  to  night 
watchman;  a  truck  driver  to  a  clerk  in  a  poultry  feed  store;  a  truck 
driver  to  a  farm  hand;  a  manufacturer  to  superintendent  of  a  hog- 
fattening  plant;  a  locomotive  pipe  fitter  to  a  salesman;  a  grocer  to  a 
machinist;  a  soldier  to  a  moving-picture-machine  operator;  a  fireman  to 
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a  high-power  linesman;  a  seaman  to  a  head  laundry  washerman;  a  serv- 
ice-station operator  to  manager  of  a  feed  store;  a  physical  director  to  a 
farm  caretaker;  and  a  buyer  for  a  cannery  to  a  railway  claim  adjuster. 


TABLE  27 
Outside  Occupations  of  Part-time  Farmers 


Occupation 

Accountant 

Agricultural  inspector 

Architect 

Attorney 

Auditor 

Banker 

Barber 

Blacksmith 

Bookkeeper 

Bridge  foreman 

Building  contractor 

Butcher 

Carpenter  foreman 

Carpenter 

Citrus  packing-house  manager 

City  fireman 

City  mail  carrier 

City  milk-company  manager 

Clerk 

Cook 

Cooperative-association  manager 

Credit  manager 

Electric-company  manager 

Electric-meter  tester 

Electrician 

Engraver 

Farm  caretaker 

Farmer 

Feed-store  manager 

Fireman 

Fountain  pen  repairer 

Grade  school  teacher 

Grocery  store  floor  manager 

High-power  linesman 

High  school  teacher 

Hog  department  superintendent 

Hotel  manager 

Insurance  agent 

Insurance  broker 

Insurance  fund  official 

Internal-revenue  agent 

Janitor 

Junior  college  principal 

Laborer 

Landscape  gardener 


Number 
reporting 


Occupation 


Laundry  washerman 

Locomotive  pipe  fitter 

Lumberyard  foreman 

Machinist 

Maintenance  mechanic 

Mechanic 

Manufacturer 

Manufacturing-company  superinten- 
dent  

Moving-picture-machine  operator 

Night  watchman 

Oil  derrickman 

Oil-refinery  inspector 

Post-office  clerk 

Plumber 

Poultry  feeder 

Poultry  superintendent 

Printers 

Private  school  operator 

Radio  engineer 

Railway  brakeman 

Railway  car  inspector 

Railway  claim  adjuster 

Railway  express  messenger 

Railway  conductor 

Real-estate  agent 

Restaurant  proprietor 

Road  superintendent 

Rural-mail  carrier 

Sales  manager 

Salesman 

State-highway  engineer 

Sheet-metal  worker 

Stationary  engineer 

Street-car  conductor  or  motorman 

Telephone  employee 

Toll-wire  chief  (telephone  company) 

Transfer  man 

Truck  driver 

Water-company  manager 

Water- company  superintendent 

Welder 

Zanjaro  (ditch  tender) 

Total 


Number 
reporting 


Amount  of  Outside  Earnings. — The  nature  of  part-time  farming  is 
such  that  incomes  are  secured  partly  from  the  farming  activities  and 
partly  from  outside  employment  not  connected  with  the  farm.  Outside 
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employment  comprises  a  not  inconsequential  source  of  income.  The 
amounts  thus  obtained  by  72  operators  of  part-time  farms  in  the  north- 
ern area  range  from  $50  to  $5,800  (in  addition  one  man  worked  for 
his  groceries,  while  another  earned  but  $15  owing  to  continued  illness) . 
In  the  southern  area  72  part-time  farm  operators  reported  outside  earn- 
ings ranging  from  $100  to  $4,500.  The  average  outside  earning  of  the  72 
part-time  farmers  of  the  northern  area  amounts  to  $1,863,  and  of  the 
72  part-time  farmers  of  the  southern  area  to  $1,540  (table  28). 


TABLE  28 
Outside  Earnings  of  144  Part-time  Farmers 


Number  of  farms 

Earnings  group 

Northern  area 

Southern  area 

$        0-$    499 

5 

11 

8 

17 

18 

5 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

72 

11 

500-      999.. 

6 

1,000-  1,499 

20 

1,500-  1,999 

17 

2,000-  2,499 

12 

2,500-  2,999 

9 

3,000-  3,499 

3,500-  3,999                                           

1 
1 

4,000-  4,499 

1 

4,500-  4,999 

5,000-  5,499 

1 

0 

$5,500-85,999 

0 

Total  farms  reporting 

72 

Reasons  for  Engaging  in  Part-Time  Farming. — The  motives  which 
actuated  operators  of  part-time  farms  to  embark  upon  this  kind  of  en- 
terprise and,  as  a  further  corollary,  the  safeguards  suggested  as  desir- 
able by  these  same  operators,  as  a  result  of  their  subsequent  experiences, 
are  numerous.  Many  reasons  were  advanced,  frequently  more  than  one 
being  stated  (table  29). 

According  to  the  number  of  times  that  certain  reasons  were  given  for 
engaging  in  part-time  farming,  it  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  this  group  of 
part-time  farmers  may  be  representative,  these  reasons  are  based  upon 
personal  rather  than  economic  motives.  Both  are,  however,  important. 
The  economic  aspects  require  careful  testing  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  or  going  plan  is  economically  feasible.  The  personal 
matters  are  individually  important,  but  their  very  nature  is  such  that 
they  can  be  answered  satisfactorily  only  by  the  individuals  directly 
concerned. 

Disadvantages  of  Part-Time  Farming. — As  a  result  of  their  experi- 
ences with  part-time  farming,  varying  from  but  a  year  or  two  to  as  many 
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as  twenty-two  years,  operators  listed  the  disadvantages  of  part-time 
farming  as  they  have  come  to  know  them  (table  30).  Disadvantages 
naturally  vary  with  the  individual  and  the  individual  farm.  But  the 
evidence  indicates  that  disadvantages  do  occur  and  may  require  over- 
coming. The  list  suggests  safeguards  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
part-time  farming,  a  matter  to  be  developed  later  on. 

TABLE  29 

Keasons  Why  Operators  Engaged  in  Part-time  Farming 


Reasons 

Economic: 

To  supplement  incomes 

To  provide  incomes  for  old  age 

In  anticipation  of  increase  in  property  values 

To  reduce  expenses 

To  utilize  inherited  or  acquired  properties 

Personal: 

To  satisfy  love  of  country  life  and/or  to  own  a  country  home 

To  improve  or  safeguard  health  of  some  member  or  members  of  family 

To  provide  better  environment  for  rearing  children 

To  satisfy  desire  for  hobby  and/or  recreation 

To  provide  occupation  and/or  training  for  children 

To  get  away  from  business  worries 

To  obtain  quietude 

To  farm  on  a  smaller  scale 

To  gain  a  more  satisfactory  home  life 

To  substitute  for  temporary  loss  of  regular  employment 

To  be  closer  to  regular  employment 

To  have  more  "elbow  room" 

To  safeguard  inheritance 

To  provide  estate  for  children 

To  consummate  closer  friendships 

Economic  and  personal : 

To  secure  greater  freedom  or  independence 

To  have  a  profitable  hobby  which  fits  into  regular  employment 


Number  of  reports 


Would  Part-Time  Farmers  Repeat? — An  interesting  phase  of  this 
study  was  revealed  when  answers  were  sought  to  the  question,  "Would 
you  do  it  again  ?"  based  on  the  premise  that  one  again  had  the  opportun- 
ity, with  the  same  finances  and  same  opportunities  but  with  the  added 
knowledge  that  has  accrued  from  experiences  as  a  part-time  farmer. 
Whenever  possible  this  question  was  put  to  both  the  husband  and  wife. 
While  the  usual  tendency  was  for  each  to  indicate  a  willingness  to  work 
to  mutual  advantage  and  interest,  occasionally  a  difference  of  opinion 
did  arise.  The  findings  are  self-explanatory. 

In  the  northern  area  of  80  men  operating  part-time  farms,  66 
answered  with  an  unequivocal  "yes"  (that  is,  he  would  repeat),  8  said 
unequivocally  "no,"  while  4  gave  a  qualified  affirmative,  and  2  a  quali- 
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fied  negative  answer.  Of  59  part-time  farm  women,  46  answered  "yes," 
9  "no,"  3  gave  a  qualified  "yes,"  and  1  a  qualified  "no." 

In  the  southern  area  of  76  part-time  farm  men,  71  answered  definitely 
"yes"  and  5  "no."  Of  65  part-time  farm  women,  57  answered  "yes"  and 

8  "no." 

TABLE  30 
Disadvantages  of  Part-time  Farming  as  Indicated  by  Operators 


Disadvantages 

Number  of  reports 

94 

Economic: 

10 

3 

3 

2 

2 

j 

2 

Markets  too  remote 

j 

Investment  too  large 

1 

Extra  automobile  required 

Necessity  of  relying  upon  income  from  outside  employment  to  finance  farm  oper- 
ations  

1 

High  taxes 

1 

High  price  of  electricity 

Personal: 

Too  confining,  remote,  lonesome,  or  monotonous 

Too  much,  too  hard,  or  too  varied  work  for  operator  or  members  of  family 

16 

10 

Abhorrent  or  distasteful  to  members  of  family             

Absence  of  conveniences  common  to  city  dwellings 

1 

Repulsive  odors  and  flies 

Economic  and  personal : 
Farm  contribution  to  income  not  satisfactory 

16 

Time  lost  in  commuting 

13 

Dislike  of  assuming  debts 

2 

Too  much  company 

2 

Those  Who  Have  Quit. — Up  to  this  point  the  discussion  has  dealt  with 
the  outcome  and  experiences  of  part-time  farm  owners  actively  engaged 
in  farming  their  holdings.  In  order  to  complete  the  study,  names  were 
obtained  of  former  part-time  farmers  who  have  quit,  these  being  subse- 
quently interviewed  in  order  to  learn  from  them  their  reasons  for  dis- 
continuing. It  was  soon  evident  that  not  nearly  all  of  those  who  quit 
really  failed.  Some  went  out  of  business  because  they  found  themselves 
producing  commodities  for  sale  at  costs  greater  than  they  could  get  for 
their  product.  Finding  no  way  to  lower  their  costs  sufficiently  to  make 
up  the  deficits,  several  sold  out  before  being  forced  out  and  turned  to 
full-time  employment  for  wages  or  salaries.  A  few  of  those  who  sold  out 
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stated  that  they  had  set  aside  money  to  reembark  in  part-time  farming 
when  times  appear  to  be  more  propitious;  others  claimed  they  were  out 
for  good. 

A  number,  without  question,  had  definitely  failed.  They  were  able  to 
indicate  what  they  believed  to  be  the  outstanding  reasons  for  their  fail- 
ure. Twenty-three  such  reasons  were  subsequently  listed,  as  a  result  of 
these  interviews,  as  follows : 

1.  Income  not  sufficient  to  meet  monthly  payments  on  place. 

2.  Family  too  extravagant. 

3.  Purchase  of  automobile,  electric  refrigerator,  vacuum  cleaner,  and  other  con- 
veniences long  wished  for  in  town  but  not  deemed  justifiable,  but  purchased  at  the 
time  of  acquiring  a  part-time  farm  in  the  anticipation  that  the  farm  would  (which 
it  did  not)  produce  an  income  sufficient  to  cover  such  expenditures. 

4.  Wife  not  able  or  willing  to  assume  the  duties  which  the  demands  of  part-time 
farming  made  upon  her. 

5.  Buying  at  a  price  which  later  proved  to  be  too  high. 

6.  No  real  knack  for  this  kind  of  work  by  either  husband  or  wife. 

7.  Inordinately  high  rate  of  poultry  mortality. 

8.  Too  large  a  proportion  of  the  available  money  put  into  the  purchase  price  with- 
out sufficient  reserve  for  equipment  and  operating  expenses. 

9.  Family  not  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  found  inherent  in  part-time 
farming. 

10.  Lack  of  fitness  for  the  work  and  life. 

11.  Failure  to  attack  and  solve  the  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  work. 

12.  Unwise  outside  investments  forcing  a  sale  of  the  farm. 

13.  Not  enough  energy  to  carry  on  the  work  after  working  all  day  at  a  regular  job. 

14.  Failure  to  make  provision  during  periods  of  high  prices  (when  selling  eggs) 
for  subsequent  periods  of  low  prices. 

15.  Inability  to  carry  on  two  jobs  at  the  same  time 

16.  Inadequate  financing. 

17.  Inadequate  equipment. 

18.  Plain  laziness. 

19.  Sickness  in  the  family. 

20.  Too  much  time  spent  away  from  the  farm. 

21.  Inability  to  foresee  the  confining  demands  upon  time  and  the  amount  of  energy 
required. 

22.  Paid  too  high  a  price  and  found  returns  not  consistent  with  investment. 

23.  Eeturns  insufficient  to  carry  payments  and  overhead. 

This  list  is  certainly  enlightening.  It  contains  a  number  of  matters 
which  other  part-time  farmers,  both  active  and  potential,  may  face  and 
conveys  the  importance  of  an  early  inventorying  of  the  general  situation 
and  its  specific  component  parts. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  analysis  of  the  records  and  experiences  reported  during  the  course 
of  this  study  brings  out  certain  aspects  that  are  likely  to  be  helpful  to 
both  potential  and  active  part-time  farmers. 

Obviously  some  of  the  suggestions  have  to  do  with  preliminary  mat- 
ters basic  to  part-time  farming  generally,  while  others  deal  with  matters 
to  be  considered  as  preliminary  to  searching  for  a  property,  and  still 
others  deal  with  specific  properties  selected  for  consideration  as  possible 
purchases. 

As  a  first  step  in  contemplating  part-time  farming,  the  various  data 
concerning  their  earnings,  organization,  capital  requirements,  prices 
paid,  etc.,  previously  discussed,  should  be  read,  studied,  and  analyzed. 
The  outcome  of  others'  experiences  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  in  form- 
ing individual  decisions  whether  or  not  to  engage  in  or  continue  with 
part-time  farming.  This  is  obviously  a  task  that  each  must  do  for  him- 
self, including  in  the  various  considerations  viewpoints  of  all  members 
of  the  family.  Teamwork  is  essential,  particularly  if  the  wife  or  children 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  help  with  the  actual  work.  Teamwork  requires 
harmony  of  ideas  and  ideals,  resulting  in  a  united  family,  for  without 
unity  of  interest,  there  is  less  hope  for  a  part-time  farm  to  be  made  suc- 
cessful than  would  be  possible  with  many  other  human  endeavors. 

No  doubt  part-time  farms,  when  well  planned  and  in  the  hands  of 
competent  operators,  have  an  important  place  in  the  agriculture  of 
California.  But  it  requires  ability  to  work  at  two  tasks:  (a)  at  a  wage 
or  salaried  position,  and  (&)  at  farming.  An  essential  qualification  of 
a  part-time  farm  operator  is  that  he  possess  sufficient  physical  and 
mental  equipment  so  that  he  can  concentrate  upon  two  tasks,  frequently 
of  marked  difference  in  their  requirements. 

INDIVIDUALITY  OF  PART-TIME  FARMS 

Because  of  marked  variations  in  part-time  farms,  such  as  variations  in 
types  of  soil,  climatic  conditions,  topography,  size  of  farms,  kinds,  ex- 
tents, and  combinations  of  enterprises,  amount  of  labor  available  or 
contributed  by  the  family,  amount  of  invested  capital,  earnings,  and 
operators'  abilities,  each  farm  is  a  problem  by  itself  and  no  general  rule 
or  pattern  can  be  offered  which  can  serve  as  a  guide  or  standard.  Each 
part-time  farm  thus  becomes  largely  an  individual  problem  to  be  dealt 
in  accordance  with  and  in  the  light  of  its  physical  and  economic  advan- 
tages and  limitations,  coupled  with  the  personal  aspect  as  represented 
by  the  experience,  training,  temperament,  ability,  ideas,  and  ideals  of 
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those  of  the  family  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  planning  and  operat- 
ing of  the  farm.  Because  of  this  individualistic  character  of  a  part-time 
farm,  suggestions  and  recommendations  based  on  the  findings  for  groups 
of  farms  must  of  necessity  be  of  a  general  nature. 

MEASURING  SUCCESS 

Since  a  part-time  farm  is  a  combination  of  home  and  business,  the 
measure  of  successful  accomplishment  is  two-fold  in  that  it  takes  into 
account  (a)  the  amount  of  net  income  resulting  from  the  venture,  and 
(b)  the  degree  of  satisfaction  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  farm  as  a  home. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  part-time  farm  lies  in 
its  residential  value.  Some  part-time  farmers  stress  income  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  home  aspect;  others  consider  the  home  as  the  principal 
measure,  with  income  relegated  to  second  place.  But  most  part-time 
farmers  deem  both  essential,  though  in  varying  degrees,  if  full  success 
is  to  be  obtained.  What  may  be  considered  as  a  successful  farm  is,  there- 
fore, subject  to  individual  interpretation.  This  suggests  the  necessity  of 
determining  the  amount  of  income  to  be  derived  from  part-time  farm- 
ing, the  home  aspect,  and  how  well  the  necessary  or  desired  farm  work 
fits  into  outside  work.  These  apply  both  to  the  prospective  part-time 
farmer  and  to  the  active  part-time  farmer  who  is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  deciding  whether  to  continue  or  quit. 

Emphasis  may  well  be  placed  upon  the  possibility  of  the  farm  work 
interfering  with  regular  emploj^ment,  and  if  inquiry  indicates  that  the 
planned  work  is  likely  to  interfere  seriously,  then  a  change  in  the  basic 
plan  is  in  order.  Farm  work  of  a  constantly  recurring  routine  nature, 
such  as  dairying  or  poultry  keeping,  may  make  demands  upon  the  time 
of  the  operator  to  such  an  extent  that  the  various  chores  become  burden- 
some and  may  possibly  lead  to  neglect  or  to  more  work  than  the  operator 
can  successfully  perform. 

In  general,  part-time  farmers  face  two  specific  disadvantages:  (1) 
high  land  values  because  of  having  to  conduct  their  part-time  farming 
activities  near  towns  and  cities,  and  (2)  high  production  costs  because 
of  small-scale  operations. 

Part-time  farms,  when  properly  organized  and  developed,  and  sold 
for  about  what  they  are  worth  constitute  a  social  and  economic  asset. 
Primarily,  part-time  farms  are  successful  if  they  provide  a  desirable 
mode  of  life.  While  earnings  are  frequently  vital  to  complete  success, 
yet  an  attractive  home  in  the  country  with  its  greater  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; its  possibilities  as  a  supplier  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs, 
poultry,  rabbits,  milk,  etc.;  its  lawn,  shrubbery,  and  shade  trees;  its 
opportunities  for  teaching  and  training  children,  and  other  advantages, 
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sometimes  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  justify  embarking  upon  or  continuing 
with  part-time  farming.  But  wisdom  based  on  the  experiences  of  others 
suggests  that  care  must  be  exercised  to  test  carefully  the  interest  of  all 
members  of  the  family,  to  select  a  farm  with  care  and  judgment,  and  to 
buy  only  if  the  terms  can  be  successfully  met.  Only  under  such  condi- 
tions will  part-time  farming  be  successful. 

If  the  reward  sought  is  merely  the  pleasure  that  results  from  farming 
and  such  contact  satisfies  a  goal  that  calls  for  a  desire  or  urge  to  do  some 
farming  during  one's  spare  time  without  a  necessity  or  desire  to  add  to 
the  family  income,  then  little  need  be  suggested  other  than  to  select  a 
farm,  the  operations  of  which  will  utilize  one's  spare  time  in  growing 
crops  or  handling  livestock  that  appeal  to  one's  desires. 

In  setting  up  a  measure  of  success,  too  much  emphasis  should  not  be 
placed  upon  a  part-time  farm  as  insurance  against  old  age.  In  the  course 
of  this  study  it  was  found  that  48  people  said  that  one  of  their  main 
motives  for  taking  up  part-time  farming  was  to  provide  incomes  for 
their  old  age.  Yet  upon  approaching  old  age,  it  was  the  experience  of 
some  that  their  small  farms,  which  satisfactorily  provided  a  supplement 
to  income  earned  off  the  farm,  were  too  small  to  provide  an  income 
which  of  itself  would  take  care  of  all  family  needs.  In  view  of  these 
experiences,  it  appears  that  part-time  farms  as  insurance  against  old 
age  have  definite  limitations. 

PERSONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  personal  factor  in  part-time  farming  deserves  special  consideration. 
This  element  has  to  do  with  an  individual's  (or  a  family's)  desire  to 
engage  in  or  continue  with  part-time  farming.  It  includes  attitudes  to- 
ward and  aptitudes  for  this  particular  kind  of  farming. 

Every  part-time  farmer,  either  potential  or  actual,  may  well  give 
thought  to  such  questions  as  the  following : 

1.  Why  do  I  desire  to  engage  in  or  continue  with  part-time  farming? 

2.  Do  I  really  desire  to  live  in  the  country  and  do  other  members  of 
my  family  share  this  desire  ? 

3.  Where  do  I  Avish  to  locate  ?  What  are  my  desires  regarding  climatic 
conditions,  distance  from  stores,  doctors,  schools,  places  of  entertain- 
ment, etc.  ? 

4.  What  does  my  family  desire  as  to  a  dwelling,  garage,  and  conven- 
iences, such  as  electricity,  piped  water,  furnace  ? 

5.  What  are  my  requirements  for  satisfactory  neighbors? 

6.  How  far  am  I  willing  to  commute  between  a  farm  and  my  regular 
place  of  employment  ?  What  means  of  transportation  do  I  need  ?  What 
monthly  outlay  can  I  afford  for  automobile,  streetcar,  or  train  fares  ? 
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7.  What  do  I  want  to  produce ?  A  garden ?  Small  fruits?  Tree  fruits? 
Milk  ?  Eggs  ?  Poultry  ?  Rabbits  ?  Vegetables  ?  Other  farm  products  ? 

8.  Do  I  prefer  to  produce  primarily  for  family  use  or  for  sale?  If  for 
sale,  what  means  do  I  prefer  to  utilize  in  disposing  of  my  surplus  ? 

9.  How  big  a  farm  do  I  want  ?  How  much  time  do  I  expect  to  devote  to 
farming  ?  How  much  help  may  I  expect  from  members  of  my  family  ? 
How  much  additional  help  could  I  afford  to  employ  when  farm  work  is 
pressing  or  when  other  occupations  take  me  away  from  farm  work  ? 

10.  Does  my  outside  occupation  lend  itself  to  my  successfully  assum- 
ing the  constantly  recurring  responsibilities  of  a  part-time  farm  ? 

11.  What  portion  of  my  time  am  I  willing  and  can  I  afford  to  devote 
to  farming  ?  Am  I  willing  to  give,  without  a  feeling  of  sacrifice,  my  spare 
hours  and  days,  including  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays, 
to  the  routine  of  farming  ?  Will  a  part-time  farm  satisfactorily  compen- 
sate for  loss  of'recreation  otherwise  possible? 

12.  How  much  money  can  I  command  to  make  initial  payments,  buy 
equipment,  and  pay  for  seeds,  fertilizer,  water,  taxes,  feeds,  and  other 
expenditures  incident  to  part-time  farming  ?  Am  I  willing  to  invest  my 
savings  and  possibly  pledge  my  future  earnings  to  a  part-time  farm  in 
the  event  that  it  does  not  prove  to  be  self-supporting  ? 

13.  What  training  in  and  knowledge  of  agriculture  do  I  possess  that  I 
can  utilize  to  good  advantage  ?  Do  I  possess  an  inquisitive  mind  that  will 
cause  me  to  delve  further  into  agricultural  lore  ? 

14.  What  are  my  demands  of  a  part-time  farm,  both  for  financial  re- 
turns and  for  the  home  aspect  ? 

CONSIDERATIONS  IN  PURCHASING 

Once  a  favorable  decision  to  engage  in  part-time  farming  has  been 
reached,  then  attention  may  well  be  directed  to  considerations  which 
bear  upon  the  selection  and  purchase  of  a  part-time  farm. 

Any  farm  being  considered  for  purchase  should  be  carefully  ap- 
praised for  soil,  topography,  climate,  weeds,  insect  or  other  pests,  plant 
diseases,  and  other  physical  and  biological  conditions,  as  these  affect  its 
desirability  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  Next,  its  desirability 
as  a  home  should  be  weighed.  Farms  which  pass  these  tests  may  then  be 
further  analyzed  as  to  (a)  enterprises  which  are,  or  can  be  instituted, 
(&)  suitability  of  available  equipment  for  the  enterprises  which  are,  or 
are  to  be  instituted,  (c)  earning  power,  both  gross  and  net,  including  a 
determination  of  available  ways  for  disposing  of  commodities  produced 
for  sale,  and  (d)  capital  required  to  finance  the  purchase,  and  improve- 
ments, equipment,  and  operation. 
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As  a  result  of  this  study  a  few  observations  are  pertinent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  selection  of  a  part-time  farm.  These  are  noted  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections. 

Size.— Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  size  of  the  enterprise. 
Acreage  is  not  the  important  consideration  but  rather  that  volume  of 
business  which  will  fully  utilize  all  available  labor  or  produce  a  desired 
income,  yet  not  so  large  that  its  demands  upon  the  available  time,  labor, 
and  funds  are  likely  to  prove  excessive.  The  number  of  fowls,  cows, 
rabbits,  pigeons,  and  other  livestock,  or  acres  of  vines,  trees,  garden,  and 
field  crops  that  any  one  family  can  handle,  without  employing  extra 
help,  depends  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  family  help  available  (espe- 
cially when  needs  are  at  a  maximum) ,  on  the  number  and  kind  of  enter- 
prises, and  on  the  working  conditions. 

As  a  rule,  the  size  of  enterprise  for  most  part-time  farmers  is  within 
the  limits  set  forth  below : 

Laying  hens 300-800  fowls 

Does 50-100 

Pigeons 100-200  pairs 

Cows 1-3 

Berries Vs-Vi  acre 

Deciduous  fruit  trees  (includ-      )  n  .,_ 

.      ,  „      M      v  _      _  ..    i  2-10  acres 

mg  mixed  family  orchards)     \ 

Citrus  fruit  trees 5-10  acres 

Vegetable  gardens Vs-Vi  acre 

When  two  or  more  major  enterprises,  comprising  the  organization  of 
the  part-time  farm,  compete  for  labor  at  one  and  the  same  time,  these 
must  be  prorated. 

Shape. — The  shape  should  be  such  that  the  property  lends  itself  to 
whatever  plan  of  farming  is  being  followed  (or  is  to  be  put  in  oper- 
ation). 

Soils. — The  prevailing  type  of  soil  is  of  outstanding  importance  be- 
cause the  soil  largely  influences  the  kind  of  crops  that  can  be  profitably 
produced  and,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  kind  of  livestock  that  can 
be  included. 

Most  crops  have  definite  soil  requirements,  and  attempts  to  raise  crops 
on  adverse  soils  are  likely  to  be  attended  by  failure.  Conversely,  a  choice 
of  crops  best  suited  to  the  soil  types  assists  in  attaining  success.  The  soil 
factor  requires  consideration  of  the  fertility,  texture,  depth,  tilth,  drain- 
age, and  freedom  from  detrimental  amounts  of  alkali  or  other  injurious 
soils.11 

"Aids  to  evaluating  soils  are  available  in  a  series  of  soil  surveys.  See  also  Storie, 
R.  Earl.  An  index  for  rating  the  agricultural  value  of  soils.  California  Agr.  Exp. 
Sta.  Bui.  556:1-44.  1933. 
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Climatic  Conditions. — Most  crops  also  have  definite  climatic  limita- 
tions which  favor  their  growth.  Consideration  of  climatic  conditions 
includes  annual  rainfall,  length  of  growing  season,  excessively  low  or 
high  temperatures,  and  occurrence  of  devastating  winds.  For  most  parts 
of  California,  a  year-round  program  of  planting  is  possible  by  dividing 
the  year  into  periods  suitable  to  frost-resistant  plants,  such  as  peas, 
beets,  small  grains,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  crops  which  can  be  grown 
because  of  freedom  from  frosts,  such  as  corn,  tomatoes,  and  alfalfa.12 

Topography. — Topography  has  to  do  with  the  evenness  and  uneven- 
ness  of  the  terrain,  and  if  uneven,  the  degree  of  roughness  and  the  direc- 
tion and  rate  of  slope.  Topography  affects  the  amount  of  tillable  land 
and  causes  difficulties  in  planting,  cultivating,  irrigating,  and  harvest- 
ing, and  these  in  turn  affect  expenditure  of  labor  and  increase  cash  out- 
lays.13 

Water  Supply. — A  sufficient  supply  of  good  quality  water,  at  eco- 
nomical costs  for  both  domestic  and  agricultural  purposes,  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration. 

Pests  and  Diseases. — The  prevalence  or  absence  of  damaging  and  diffi- 
cult-to-control  pests  (such  as  Bermuda  grass,  Johnson  grass,  morning- 
glory,  moles,  nematodes),  injurious  insects  and  fungus  and  bacterial 
diseases  affecting  plants  and  livestock  should  be  ascertained,  particu- 
larly those  of  a  nature,  the  occurrence  of  which  may  increase  costs,  de- 
crease production,  increase  mortality,  or  require  troublesome  methods 
to  combat  and  control. 

Although  physical  and  biological  conditions  together  determine  in 
no  small  degree  whether  or  not  a  desired  enterprise  is  feasible,  and 
which  enterprises  are  best  adapted  to  a  given  environment,  their  full 
consideration  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  publication.  Yet  these  are  vital 
matters  bearing  upon  success  and  should  be  fully  understood  either  prior 
to  or  during  the  initial  period  of  embarking  upon  part-time  farming. 
Many  sources  of  data  and  procedure  are  available  to  all  part-time  farm- 
ers. The  wise  man,  either  in  advance  of  purchase  or  during  the  begin- 
ning of  part-time  farming,  will  do  well  to  consult  these  sources  for  the 
value  and  the  line  of  the  information  and  counsel  which  can  be  forth- 
coming. Knowledge  is  as  necessary  in  part-time  farming  as  in  commer- 
cial farming,  if  maximum  success  is  to  be  attained. 


12  Pamphlets  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  entitled 
"Climatological  Data  for  the  United  States,  California  Section,"  will  prove  fruitful 
sources  of  information. 

13  Usually  a  view  of  the  land  will  suffice  in  determining  the  desirability  of  the 
topography.  Printed  data  are  available  in  the  topographical  sheets  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey. 
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CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  TECHNIQUE  CONSIDERATIONS 

Years  of  experimenting  and  experience  have  resulted  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  mass  of  data  indicating  the  best  procedure  to  follow  in  pro- 
ducing crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  commodities.  Much  information 
is  now  available  in  various  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  concerning 
such  matters  as  the  best  varieties  or  breeds,  the  preparation  of  soils  for 
various  crops,  the  time  of  planting,  the  amount  of  seed  or  number  of 
trees  required  to  plant  a  given  area,  the  method  of  seeding,  the  care  of 
growing  crops  (including  irrigating,  pruning,  cultivating,  thinning, 
fertilizing,  controlling  weeds,  rodents,  insects,  and  diseases),  the  time 
and  method  of  harvesting,  the  care  and  sale  of  harvested  crops,  etc.,  the 
method  of  selecting,  feeding,  housing,  castrating,  spraying,  breeding, 
and  other  details  of  handling  livestock  (including  fowls,  pigeons,  etc.) 
as  well  as  the  preparing  for  marketing  and  selling. 

Information  indicating  procedures  to  be  followed  in  order  to  produce 
crops,  animals,  and  animal  commodities  efficiently  are  obviously  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  publication,  but  attention  is  called  to  the  need  of  such 
information,  and  its  early  acquisition  is  emphasized. 

EQUIPMENT  CONSIDERATIONS 

Every  part-time  farmer  requires  a  certain  amount  of  equipment,  the 
kind,  size,  and  amount  being  governed  by  the  type  and  size  of  the  enter- 
prise. Certain  equipment  may  come  in  such  large  units  as  to  be  too 
expensive  or  not  suited  to  small-scale  operations.  Careful  consideration 
must  be  given  to  equipment  needs  in  each  particular  case. 

The  poultry  keeper,  for  example,  will  require  facilities  for  housing, 
yarding,  watering,  feeding,  producing  green  feed,  collecting,  sorting, 
and  temporarily  storing  eggs,  storing  feed,  and  treating  disease.  If 
chicks  are  to  be  raised,  provisions  for  incubating  and  brooding  will  be 
needed. 

The  truck  gardener  will  require  implements  for  preparing  the  soil, 
planting  the  seed,  irrigating,  cultivating,  and  harvesting.  He  will  need 
picking  baskets  or  boxes  and  storage  facilities  pending  disposal  of  har- 
vested crops.  He  may  need  apparatus  for  spraying  or  dusting. 

The  orchardist  will  need  equipment  for  pruning,  spraying  (unless 
this  work  is  contracted),  cultivating,  picking,  and  storage  for  harvested 
crop. 

Each  enterprise  has  its  specific  requirements  for  equipment,  and 
though  certain  items  (such  as  plows,  harrows,  shovels,  hoes)  may  serve 
for  more  than  one  enterprise,  yet  the  more  diversified  the  farming  pro- 
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gram  the  greater  are  the  requirements  for  equipment,  with  correspond- 
ing demands  for  expenditures  which  must  be  made  in  order  to  acquire 
the  necessary  equipment. 

In  acquiring  an  established  part-time  farm,  due  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  equipment  which  goes  with  the  purchase.  The  buyer 
should  determine  (a)  his  needs  for  equipment,  (6)  the  suitability  of  the 
equipment  being  offered  with  the  farm  as  to  nature,  number,  and  condi- 
tion, and  (c)  the  necessary  outlay  to  provide  additional  equipment 
which  must  be  purchased  in  order  that  the  farm  be  completely  equipped. 
In  considering  a  change  of  program,  the  nature  and  cost  of  any  addi- 
tional equipment  should  likewise  be  carefully  considered. 

It  is  essential  that  sufficient  and  suitable  equipment  be  available  when 
needed.  Some  tasks  (namely,  spraying,  baling,  threshing,  and  hauling) 
can  frequently  be  handled  by  contracting  with  persons  who  regularly 
offer  such  services,  and  sometimes  certain  equipment  can  be  rented  or 
borrowed  locally.  To  what  extent  these  alternatives  can  replace  owning 
is  a  matter  for  local  and  individual  determination. 

FINANCIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Financial  considerations  in  connection  with  part-time  farming  have  to 
do  with  capital  required  to  purchase,  improve,  equip,  and  operate  a 
farm  and  with  the  incomes  obtainable  from  the  farming  operations. 

Required  Capital. — Money  requirements  for  part-time  farming  neces- 
sitate financing  sufficient  to  provide  for : 

1.  Capital  expenditures. 

a)  Outright  purchase  at  time  of  acquiring  a  part-time  farm,  or  initial 
and  subsequent  payments  on  principal  plus  interest  on  deferred  pay- 
ments. 

b)  Necessary  improvements  which  depend  upon  what  is  available  as 
compared  with  what  is  desired.  This  may  mean  expenditures  required 
to  erect  or  add  to  a  dwelling,  a  garage,  henhouse,  barn,  shed,  fences, 
etc. ;  it  may  require  purchase  of  gravel  to  surface  lanes,  or  purchase  of 
orchard  trees,  or  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  for  landscaping  purposes,  or 
outlays  to  drill  a  well,  install  pump  or  motor,  etc. 

c)  Necessary  equipment.  (In  detail  similar  to  that  given  under  b.) 

2.  Operating  expenses. 

a)  Funds  to  purchase  seeds,  feeds  and  fertilizers,  salt,  oyster  shells, 
insecticides,  fungicides,  water  for  irrigation,  and  other  materials  re- 
quired in  the  production  of  crops,  animals,  and  animal  commodities,  and 
cartons,  crates,  baskets,  lug  boxes,  or  other  packages  required  in  market- 
ing products. 
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b)  Payment  of  taxes  and  insurance. 

c)  Payment  of  marketing  commissions. 

d)  Payment  to  cover  charges  for  repairs  of  equipment,  veterinary 
services,  etc. 

e)  Subscriptions  to  agricultural  papers,  farmer  association  dues,  etc. 
3.  Overhead  charges. 

a)  Funds  to  replace  buildings,  implements,  machinery,  work  animals, 
laying  hens,  does,  milk  cows,  etc.,  as  these  depreciate  or  become  useless. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  funds  are  required  is  indicated  in  the 
various  data  drawn  from  records  of  part-time  farms  and  given  in  detail 
above.  Much  of  the  data  deal  with  funds  required  to  purchase,  improve, 
and  equip  farms,  and  to  operate.  Few  data  are  available,  from  these 
records,  of  the  necessary  outlays  required  to  protect  the  investment. 
The  amount  will  vary  with  the  business,  but  in  view  of  lack  of  data  no 
specific  figures  can  be  given. 

Note  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  above  of 
capital  required  for  purely  personal  and  family  expenditures.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  wise  to  consider  and  provide  funds  for  such  needs,  including 
purchases  of  furniture,  automobile,  and  similar  requirements,  and  for 
family  living,  clothing,  education,  recreation,  upkeep  of  automobile,  and 
similar  demands. 

Financial  Returns. — Net  income  is  the  best  measure  of  financial  re- 
turns from  part-time  farming  when  measuring  the  degree  of  financial 
success  or  when  estimating  the  probable  returns  which  one  may  expect 
if  he  plans  to  engage  in  part-time  farming  on  a  specific  farm. 

Net  income  is  the  difference  between  gross  income  and  expenses.  Gross 
income  is  determined  by  the  kind,  quantity,  and  quality  of  all  commodi- 
ties produced,  whether  for  family  use  or  for  sale.  Expenses  are  neces- 
sary outlays  required  to  properly  operate  and  maintain  a  part-time  farm 
(as  indicated  by  items  numbered  2  a  to  e  in  the  list  given  above) . 

Net  income  is  but  one  phase  of  determining  success;  the  other  is  the 
satisfaction  which  results  from  a  part-time  farm  in  its  home  aspect  and 
as  a  means  of  utilizing  one's  spare  time  in  attractive  work.  These  latter 
phases  have  already  been  discussed  under  "Measuring  Success"  (pages 
35  and  36). 

An  idea  of  the  net  income  resulting  from  part-time  farming  can  be 
gleaned  from  a  study  of  the  various  data  presented  above  in  the  analysis 
of  part-time  farming  records.  These  data  indicate  marked  variations  in 
the  amounts  obtained  by  different  part-time  farmers,  the  amount  de- 
pending on  the  physical  and  biological  conditions  which  the  operator 
has  at  his  command,  the  kind  and  extent  of  enterprises  which  constitute 
the  basic  agricultural  program,  the  amount  of  money  at  the  operator's 


